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Art;  I;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rife  and Progrefs  of  P arliamenf^  chiefly  in, 
Gotland  ;  and  a  Complete  Syfem  of  the  Law  concerning  the  elellions  of 
the^  Reprejeutatives  from  Scotland  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  fcvcral  curi¬ 
ous  Papers  and  Inftruttients^  and  full  Copies  of  the  Eleftion^ 
Statutes;  By  Alexander  Wight,  Efquire,  Advocate,  S.  S.  A. 
410.  il;  IS.  Boards.  Edinburgh^  Creech.  •  London,  Cadell. 

S' performance  corhmfetices  with  ^  fllort  account  of 
the  origin  and  conftitution  of  the  Englifll  Parliament; 
But  unfortunately  for  our  author  he  has  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Dh  Brady  and  other  faflious  writers,  who  having 
enjoyed  penfions  from  the  crown,  were  interefted  to  exalt  the 
prerogative;  His  Iketch,  accordingly,  is  exceedingly  erro¬ 
neous  and  imperfeft  :  And,  having  been  niilled  into  impro¬ 
per  notions  concerning  the  Englilh  parliament,  he  applies 
them  to  the  Scottilh-  conftitution ;  and  thus  in  whatever 
relates  to  antiquity  he  is  involved  in  abfurdity  and  con-* 
lulion.  He  Hatters  himfelf  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  throw 
confidcrable  light  upon  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Scotland.  But  inftead  of  having  made  any  difeove- 
nes  with  relation  to  this  fubjeft  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
Was  even  decently  acquainted  with  the  books  in  which 
It  has  been  treated.  He  puts  forth  his  ftrength  to  diferedit 
the  pofition^  that  the  Scottilh  boroughs  were  reprefented  of 
in  Scotland.  Yet  there  is  no  opinion  that  is  better 
founded  :  And  what  is  remarkable,  the  very  arguments  which 
tc  produces  to  fupport  his  error,  are  decifive  proofs  of  it. 

this  refpcftj  he  refembles  Dr.  Brady  ;  an  author  who 
Was  far  fuperior  to  hirn  in  penetration  ;  and  who  was  equally 
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unfcrupulous  in  mifreprefenting  laws  and  records  in  order  to 
iopnort  his  theories. 

As  this  general  cenfure  againft  our  Author  is  very  llrong, 
it  is  necellary  to  illuftrate  it  by  an  example.  In  the  courie 
of  his  argument,  he  fmgles  out  as  an  adversary,  Dr.  Stuart, 
the  hvftorian  of  Qiieen  Mary,  who  in  an  appendix  to  the  life 
of  that  prhKefs  has  exhibited  a  platform  of  the  Scottllh  go¬ 
vernment,  Among  a  variety  of  paflages  in  oppofition  to 
that  writer,  wjiich  feem  to  be  uniformly  ill  founded,  Mr. 
Wight,  with  a  degree  of  exultation  that  is  unufual  to  hira 
makes  the  following  rem^ks. 

*  The  Author  of  *  Obfemjations  concerning  the  Public  Lav:^ 

*  and  the  Conjlitutional  Hijlory  of  Scotland^  lays  it  down  dogma- 
‘  tically,  that  none  of  the  King’s  tenants  in  capite  were 

*  admitted  to  the  Scpttijfh  parliament  but  fuch  as  were  pol- 

*  feffedy  at  leaft  of  a  fingle  knight’s  fee  ;  and  with  a  conlide- 

*  rable  degree  of  acrimony,  blames  'Dr.  Robertfon  for  admitting 
‘  all  fuch  tenants  to  that  honour  without  dilUn(5tion.  I  fufpect, 

*  however,  that  the  reverend  Doctor’s  opinion  is  the  beji 

*  founded  of  the  two.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  every  tenant 

*  in  capite  to  attend  in  the  King's  great  council,  how  trifling 

*  fo^er  his  eftritc  might  be;  and  as  by  the  aft  1425.  cap.  52, 

*  all  the  freeholders  of  the  King  within  the  realm  were  declared  to 

*  be  bound  to  attend  the  parliament ;  fo  the  partial  difpenfatioii 
given  to  the  fmall  freeholders  in  the  time  of  James  II.  and  to 

^  be* immediately  taken  notice  of,  was  confined  to  fuch  as  had 

*  noC  20 1,  per  annunf^.  Indeed,  the  lands  in  Scotlamt  were  never 

*  in  JEngland,  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  knights  fees ; 
*.  nor  was  any  particubr  quantity  or  value  of  land  diftinguiftud 
^  by  that  appellation.  And  although  foine  old  charters  are  to 

*  be  found  which  bear  a  ^ant  of  land  for  the  fervice  of  cm 

*  or  more  knights  or  militcs,-  the  inftances  arc  not  very  fre- 

‘  1  hc(c  rerrarks  arc  fo  wild,  that  it  is  altogether  furprizing 
how  any  writer  could  trifle  fo  egregioufly.  Dr.  Sfuart 
ivlien  treating  of  fiefs  had  occafiort  to  obferve^  riiat  the  kni^hn 
fee  might  be  divided  into  Jrxty  fragments  ;  and  that  no 
fudi  tenants  in  capite  could  be  admitted  into  parliamenr 
tipon*  account  of  their  poverty.  His  pofition  is  dearly  put, 
and  according  to  the  feudal  rules  it  is  right  to  a  demon- 
ftration.  A  '  knight*  sfee  confifted  of  parts  which  were 
iar  and  irregular.  Tlic  regular  fragments  of  the  knights fn 
.were  cdfed  Its  member and  they^  comprehended  eight  parts, 
^hc  term  r^^a/^r  was  applied  to  thefe  eight  parts,  becauli 
their  proprietors  were  bound  to  perform  all  the  duti^  of 
the  fee.  Now  die  parts  which  were  irregular  included  fron» 
the  ninth  fraftion  to  the  fixtieth;  and  the  proprietors  o* 
thefe  were  too  low  in  life  to  be  of  any  confiderction.  Of  con- 
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/cqucnce,  they  had  neither  manors  nor  jMrifdMon*  It  was 
of  ludi  tenants  in  capite  tliat  Dr.  Stuart  was  treating  ;  and  it 
argues  tine  groffell  ignorance  oi feudality  to  conceive  that  fucla 
proprietors  liad  any  title  to  make  their  appearance  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  To  thefe  diiiijiftions  of  tiie  knight's  fee  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  and  Mr.  \V  iglu  were  entire  ftrangers.  .  Upon  tliis 
jeft  they  wrote  naerelyat  random  :  And  they  never  conceived 
that  from  tiie  irreguloi'  tenants  in  atpitediW  important  revolu¬ 
tion  was  to  take  place  with  refpedl  to  property  and  refine- 
incntr  As  the  irregular  tenants  in  capite  were  bound  to  no  fer* 
vice,  and  poflefled  their  grants  in  perpetuity^  they  had  in 
faft,  cfcaped  out  of  the  circle  of  feudality.  They  foftered 
accordingly,  in  no  common  degree,  the  idea  of  the  alienation 
and  fale  of  feudal  property  ;  and  by  extending  riches  and  land, 
gave  encouragement  to  improvements,  civilization,  and  com¬ 
merce.  i 

The  application  of"  the  doftrine  of  the  regular  and 
irregular  tenants,  in  cafite  to  the  opinions  of  Mr,  Wight 
will  immediately  explain  their  frivolity.  To  every  tenant 
in  capite  without  diftinftion  he  gives  the  honour  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  great  council  of  tlie  Scottilh  .nation.  Now 
no  poffeffor  of  an  irregular  fragment  of  z  knight's  fee  could 
appear  there.  Forbcfidcs  being  poor,  hc^had  .no  manor^ 
and  no  jurifdi^ion  of  any  kind  ;  and  of  confequence  by  the 
feudal  law  he  was  incapable  of  any  diftinftion.  '  Mr.  Wight"^ 
admiration  of  Dr.  Robertfon  probably  induced  him  to  adopt 
the  ftrangc  opinion  of  that  hiftorian.  That  hiftorian  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  advanced  any  argument  to  fupport  it :  .And 
while  Dr.  Stuart  contradifts  him,  he  employs  not  the  flighteft 
acrinnony,  although  Mr.  Wight  has  ventured  to  fay  fo#  But 
it  is  to  be  allowed  that  his  contradiAion,  tlmugh.it  is  by  m> 
means  angry  or  paflionate  is  profoundly  contemptuous. 

The  Scottilh  cited  by  Mr.  Wight  has  not  the  moft  dis¬ 
tant  reference  to  the  proprietors  of  irregular  fraAions  of  the 
fee^  and  is  of  no  fort  of  importance  to  his  argument. 
Nor  does  his  pofitive  aflertion  avail  him,  that  the  cuftom  of 
knight's  fees  was  uncomrhon  in  Scotland.  For  the  fame 
neceflity  of  fituation  which  produced  knight  fervice  m^n^^ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  operated  power¬ 
fully  in  Scotland.  And,  in  faft,  without  the  law  of  'l^nighu* 
fervice  no  army,  in  certain  periods  of  tlie  hiftory  of  thefe 
nations,  could  have  been  marched  and  put  in  motion.  The 
examples  of  tht' knight* s  fee  in  Scotland  arc  many.  Seve¬ 
ral  very  curious  examples  of  it.  are  afforded  in  the  con- 
ftitutional  enquiries  of  Dr..  Stuart  :  And  a  great  variety  of 
them  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  Scottilh  rccoras, which  at  this 
hour  are  in  prefervation  in  the  Mufeum  and  the  Tower. " 

The  reader  who  attends  to  thefe  obfcrvatidhi  will  readily* 
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perceive  that  Mr.  Wight  has  no  talents  for  contro. 
verly.  But  while  we  cannot  commend  him  either  in  this 
refpeft  as  an  hillorian  or  as  an  antiquarian,^  it  is  a  pica- 
fure  to  us  to  obferve  that  he  has  merit  as  a  man  of  bull- 
nefs.  His  materials  concerning  the  eleftions  of  the  repie- 
fentatives  from  Scotland  are  ample  ;  and  in  general  they 
are  fatjsfaftory.  The  Author*  is  here  upon  profeffional 
ground,  and  he  holds  out  to  his  reader  the  full  amount 
of  his  experience. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Iris  performance  we  fhall  lay  before  oui 
readers  his  account  of  the.  manner  of  elefting  the  fixtecn 
peers  of  Scotland. 

‘  We  have  already  fecn,  that  when  a  parliament  is  to  be  held,  the 
peers  of  Scotland  are  called  by  proclamation,  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pofeof  ekfting  their  reprefentatives ;  and  that  Inch  proclamation  inui 
be  made  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  county  towns  of  Scotland,  at 
leaft  twenty -five  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  election. 

*  •  The  fame  fiatute  orders  the  peers  to  come  to  llich  meetings  with 
their  ordinary  attendants  only,  under  the'  feveraL  penalties  inflldcd 
by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  Scotland,  prefcribfng  and  directing  with 
what  numbers  and  attendants  the  fubje^ts  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom  might  repair  to  the  public  courts  of  juftice- 

*  It  likewife  declares,  that  it  (hall  not  be  havrful  for  the  peers  fo 
met  together  to  a£f,  propofe,  debate,  or  treat,  of  any  matter  or  thing 
whatfoever,  except  the  eledlion  of  their  reprefentatives  ;  and  thut 
any  perfon  who  ihall  at  fuch  meeting  prefume  to  aft,,  propofe,  de¬ 
bate,  ortreat  of  any  other  matter,  ihall  incur  the  penalty  of  pvemikr 
nire^  asexprdled  In  the  fiatute  of  the  i6th  of  King  Richard  li. 

‘  The  day  named  for  the  eleftion  being  come,  the  peers  afl'emblcat 
the  place  fixed  by  the  proclamation,  and  are  attended  by  the  Lord 
4^1erk  Regifter,  or  of  the  principal  clerks  of  leffion,.  appointed 
by  him  to  officiate  in  his  name.  After  prayers  by  one  of  the  King’s 
chaplains,  two  of  whom  attend  for  that  purpofe,  the  proclamation, 
and  the  execution  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  are  read.: 
but  no  evidence  of  the  execution  at  the  other  county  towns  Is  re* 
quired  or  produced.  The  roll  is  then  called,  and  the  peers  prefcrjc 
are  marked  in  the  minutes,,  as  are  likewife  the  proxies,  and  the  figncd 

•  lifts  of  thofe  who  are  abfent.  This  being  done,  the  oaths  and  de- 
.clarationare  adminifiered  to  the  peers  who  are  prefent^  and  the 
oaths  taken  by  thofe  who  have  font  proxies  or  lifts  are  examined  ; 
after  which,  the  votes  arc  carefully  collefted',  and  the  lifts  invefti- 
'gated,  and  a  certificate  of  the  names  of  the  fixteen  peers  who  have 
the  majority  of  voices  in  their  favour  is  made  oivt  upon  parcbnienr, 

*  figncd  and  read*  in  prefence  of  the  meeting  by  the  Lord  Clerk  Re- 
tguler,  or  the  cletks  of  the  foffion  appointed  to  officiate  for  him,  and 
ixturhed.  to  the  covirt  of  chancery  before  the  time  fixed  for  themeet- 
.ing  of  the  partianienty  a  packet  addrefled  to  the  clerk  of  the 
'crown..  ' 

‘  The  peers  have  no  power  to  decide  upon  difputed  titles  at  their 
meetings  for  eleftion.  When,  therefore,  two  appear  to  claim  the 
-.lame  peerage, .  both  mull  be  allowed*  to  vote  ;  but  protefts  may 
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I  entered  by  the  other  peers  againft  the  votes  of  both  or  cither  of 
'  them  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they  may  thcmfclves  objeft  to,  and  pro- 
s  tell  againft  each  other’s  right.  No  notice  is  however,  taken  in  the 
^  certilicate  returned  to  the  crown  office  of  any  objections  that  may 
have  been  made  in  the  meeting  ;  but  thole  peers  who  delire  it 
I  are  entitled  to  get  a  copy  of  luch  objections,  or  an  ext  raft  (ex 
emplification)  ot  the  minutes  from  the  returning  officer,  and  may 
diipute  the  eleftion  of  the  peer,  or  peers  objefted  to,  by  prefer- 
;  ring  a  petition  to  the  Houle  of  Lords  complaining  of  the  re- 
^  turn.  Of  this  there  are  two  inllances,  the  one  m  1 708-9,  the  other 
:  1734-y  Upon  the  lirlf  of  thefe  occalions,  the  clerks  of  feffioii 
who  made  the  return  were  ordered  to  carry  up  the  proceedings, 
and  to  vindicate  their  conduCt. 

‘  The  law  has  eftabliflied  no  dccifivc,  or  calling  vote,  in  the  event  of 
'  an  equality  of  voices  for  two  or  more  of  the  candidates  :  All,  thcre- 
i  lore,  the  returning  officers  can  do,  is  to  certify  the  faft,  leaving  it  to 
theHoufe  of  Lords  to  aft  as  they  lhall  think  fit. 

*  Hitherto  I  have  only  fpoken  of  a  general  eleftion  upon  the  calling 
of  a  new  parfument.  The  fame  rules  are  however  *  9bferved 
when  a  vacancy  happens  by  the  death,  or  legal  difability,  of  any  of 
the  fixteen  peers  during  the  courfe  of  a  parliament.  A  procla¬ 
mation  iflbes  for  lummoning  all  the  peers  to  meet  and  elcft  a  new  re-* 
prelentative  to  fupply  the  vacancy  ;  and  the  fame  form  of  procedure 
takes  place  at  that  meeting  as  at  a  general  eleCtion. 

*  All  elections  ought  to  be  free  ;  and  to  remove  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  reftraint,  it  was  ordered  by  an  "aft  of  the  8th  of  George  II. 

.  cap.  30.  that  all  foldiers  w'ho  are  quartered  in  any  city,  borough,' 
town,  or  place  where  an  eleCuon  either  of  peer  or  commoner  is  to 
be  made,  lhall  be  removed  to  the  dillance  of  tw^o  miles,  one  day  at, 
lead  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  eleftion,  and  lliall  not  ap-*^ 
proach  nearer  till  the  day  after  it  is  ended.  Orders  to  this  purpofe^ 
muft  be  given  by  the  fecretary  at  war,  or  other  perfon  wffio  officiate#^ 
in  his  places  and  if  lie  negleft  to  ilTue  fuch  orders,  and  be  convifted. 
thereof  wdthin -fix- months,  he -is  -to  be  difeharged  from*  his 
office,  and  becomes  difahlcd  to  hold  any  office  or  employment  * 
in  his  Majefty’s  fervice.  This  aft  does  not,  however,  extend  to  . 
the  city  of  Weftminller,  or  borough  of  Southwark,  in  refpeft  to* 
his  Majefty’s  guards  ;  nor  to  any  place  where  the  King  or  Royal, 
family  refide  at  the  time,  in  reipeft  to  fuch  troops  as  attend  as 
juar^;  nor  to  any  callle  or  fortified  place  where  a  garrifon  is  ufually^ 
kept,  in  refpeft  to  fuch  garrifon.  The  aCt  likewife  declares,  that  the 
fecretary  at  war  lliall  not  incur  the  forfeiture  on  account  of  his  not* 
fending  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  at  an  eleftion  for  filling’ 

a  vacancy,  unlefs  notice  of  the  new  writ  be  given  him  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  who  is  ordered  to  do  fo  with  all  conveni-* 
ent  fpeed.  No  writ  iffues  for  fupplying  a  vacancy  in  the  fixteen 
Probably  the  royal  proclamation  would  be  held  a  fufficient 

I  notification  to  the  fecretary  at  war.  Indeed,  the  exception  of  the 
^tutc  does  not  literally  apply  to  that  cafe.  - 

*  Ever  fince  the  union,  the  minillry  has  had  great  influence  in  the 
of  the  fixteen  peer’s  of  Scotland :  and  the  court  lift  has  alm6ft 
^nivcrfally  prevailed.  For  a  long  time,  the  matter  was  mana- 
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ged,  with  at  lead  an  appearance  of  delicacy,  by  Ibme  of  the  pen-j 
thcmfclvcs  ;  but  at  lait  it  became  afuai  for  the  miniftcr  to  fend 
official  circular  letters  ro  all  the  peers.  At  the  general  cledlion  in 
1 768,  Lord  Irvine,  though  not  poflefled  of  an  inch  of  property  in 
Scotland,  was  elefted  one  of  the  fixtcen  peers.  And  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Argylc  in  1771,  the  Earlof  Dyiart,  a  peer  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  precifely  in  the  feme  lituation  with  Lord  Irvine,  was 
propofed  by  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Lord  North,  then  at  the 
bead  of  the  treafury.  This  gave  offence  to  many  of  the  peers,  who 
let  up  the  Earl  of  Breadalbain  in  oppofition,  upon  which  the  miniilry 
wifely  dropped  the  Earl  of  Dyfart,  and,  in  his  room,  declared  for 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  was  accordingly  elefted  by  a  majority  of 
nine  votes.  At  this  cleftiorv  the  official  letters  were  complained 
of  in  fevere  terms,  and  fevcral  protefts  were  taken  agalnft  them. 
The  fame  thing  happened  at  the  general  election  in  1774,  when 
there  was  a  warm  conteft  between  the  Earl  of  CaffiUis,  fet  up  by 
the  court,  and  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  darted  againd  him  by  oppofition. 
On  that  occafion,  another  official  letter  was  circulated,  and  the  Earl 
of  CaffiUis  prevailed.  This  difgraceful  practice  of  fending  thefe  let¬ 
ters  has,  however,  ever  fincc  been  difcontliHied,  and  good  humour 
and  harmony  among  the  peers  have  been  redored. 

‘  In  the  end  of  the  year  1718,  and  the  beginning  of  1719,  there 
was  much  talk  of  a  peerage  bill.  The  fcheme  was  this  :  Indead  of 
lixteen  elective  peers  from  Scotland,  there  were  to  be  twenty-five  he- 
reditary^  by  the  jundion  of  nine,  out  of  the  body  of  the  Scottlfli 
nobility,  to  the  fixtcen  then  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Six  were 
idfo  to  be  added  to  the  then  Englilh  peers  ;  and  from  thence  the 
peerage  to  be  fixed.  The  King  gave  his  cbnfent  to  this  feheme ; 
but  the  bill  went  off  for  that  feffion,  and  was  no  more  heard  of. 

‘  In  the  year  1733,  it  was  moved  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  the 
^ledion  of  the  fixtcen  peers  for  Scotland  fliould  be  by  ballot ;  but 
the  motion  was  rejeded.* 

As  a  literary  publication,  the  volume  before  us  has  no 
claim  to  praife.  It  exhibits  no  proofs  either  of  genius  or 
learning  ;  and  the  author  has  evidently  no  tafte  forcompo- 
fition.  His*  language  is  rude  and  anomalous  ;  it  aflumes 
no  elevation  of  tone ;  aims  at  no  elegance  ;  and  is  dil- 
mced  by  perpetual  Scotticifms.  It  is  merely  as  a  pradical 
lawyer  that  our -Author  has  any  title  to  attention.-  In  this  re- 
fteft  his  diligence  has  been  great ;  and  if  the  projeded  re^ 
form  of  parliament  fhould  mifearry,  his  performance  may  be 
uncommonly  ufcful. 


A'kt.  II.  Letters  to  Edwar/i  Gibbon^  Efq\  jlufhor  of  the  Hifory  of 
the  Decline  and  Fiall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  in  Defence  of  the  Au; 
thcnticity  of  the  Seventh  Verfe,  of  the  Fifth  Chapter,  of  the  Fint 
Epiftlc  of  St.  John  ;  by  Geoi^  Travis,  A.  M.  (Formerly  of  Sr. 
J|bhn*s  College,  Cambridge)*  I^ebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Chiu'cn 
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nf  Chefter,  Vicar  of  Eaftham  in  the  County  of  Chciler,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Vifcountels  Dowager 
Townfliend.  410.  js.  Rivington.  1784. 

r'  p'HE  controverly  of  a  lingle  verfc  of  the  new  teftament, 
may  at  firft  light  feem  but  a  llender  fubjeft  upon* 
which  to  fpend  a  five  (hilling  pamphlet.  There  are  not 
however  many  controverlies  that  have  had  a  greater  eclat. 
I’he  text  has  been  thought  of  fome  confluence  in  fupport- 
ing  or  detefting  the  great  queftion  of  theTrihity.  This  ap¬ 
plication  indeed  is  in  Ibme  meafure  given  up  by  Mr.  Travis; 
He  feems  to  think  that  tlie  words,  ‘‘  and  tliefe  three  are  one,” 
may  be  at  leall  fairly  interpreted*  to*  refer  only  to  unity  of 
t.'ftimony.  The  genuinehefs  of  the  te^f  has  been  fuc- 
cefBvely  queftioned,  among  others,  by  Erafmusj  Emlyiv, 
Benfon,  Bowyer,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  It  has  been  alterf- 
ed  by  many  able  divines,  though  not  perhaps  of  equal-  cele¬ 
brity  ;  and  laft,  not  leaft  in  the  catalogue,  by  Mr.  Travis. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  lb  little  verfed  in  theolb- 
gical  controverfy,  as  not  already  to  have  had  before  them 
fome  part  of  the  merits  of  the  queftiom  But  as  all  may  not 
recolleft  the  arguments  of  cither  fide,  and  as  ouf  author  lias 
perhaps  thrown  fome  new  light  upon  the  fubjeft,  we  can¬ 
not  better  introduce  what  ws  have  to  fay  to  his  pamphlet, 
than  by  a  brief,  clear  and  impartial  Hate  of  tlie  whole  evi¬ 
dence,  as  it  is  now  before  the  public. 

The  verfe  as  it  Hands  in  our  tranflation,  is  as  follows  : 
“  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven  ;  the  Fa^- 
“  ther,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  :  and  thcle  three  ate 
‘‘  one.” 

Four  objeftions  have  been  darted  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  paflage.  i.  That  it  is  found  in  only  two  manuferiptfs 
of  the  Greek  Tcftament  now  exilling.  2.  That  it  is  found 
in  only  one  of  the  ancient  verlions,  and  not  iivall  the  copies 
I  of  that  verfion.  3.  That  it  is  not  Quoted  in  thofc  works, 
or  parts  of  works  of  the  more  ancient  fathers,  which-  have  de- 
feended  to  the  prefent  age.  4;  That  the  drift  of  the  ApolUe^s 
reaforiing  is  injured  and  interrupted  by  its  infertioii. 

The  evidence  on  the  other  fide,  as  it  appears  on  the  face 
'  of  Mr.  Travis’s  pamphlet,  is,  i.  That  it  was  found  in  oi\e 
ancient  manufeript  by  Erafmus  and  pere  Amclottc,  in  feven 
W.Laurentius  Valla,  in  fixteen  by  Robert  Stephens  and 
Theodore  Beza,  in  a  confiderable  number  by  Jerome  and 
the  Complutenfian  editors.  2.  That  it  is  read  in  the  aTro^aXo;^ 
or  dolleftion  of  the  apoftolical  cpiftles  to  be  read  in  churches, 
which  may  be  traced  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  ;  in 
JeromeV  or  the'  vuigatc  tranflation,  and'  in  the  Armenian 

4  verfion. 
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verfion.  3.  That  it  is  quoted  by  TertuHian^  Cyprian 
Marcus  CeledenJtSy  Phabadiusy  yeromey  Eucherius  and  Vigil 
lius  between  the  fecond  and  the  fifth  centuries.  4.  That  it 
was  appealed  to  in  a  proteft,  entered  by  the  diflentient  partv 
in  the  AriaiVcouncilof  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  484. — The 
pbjeftions  of  thofe,  who  controvert  the  authenticity  of  the 
text,  undergo  a  ftrift  iriveftigation  from  Mr.  Travis,  and 
the  refult  feems  to  be  as  follows. 

In  the  firft  inftance,  no  doubt  every  one  would  be  apt 
to  feel  a  decided  preference  for  the  tellimony  of  his  fenl'cs. 
The  evidence  of  Valla,  Stephens  and  Beza  can  never  be  put 
upon  a  par  with  it ;  becaufe  on  this  fide  there  is  a  previous 
queftion,  that  of  their  veracity,  which  may  be  more  or  lefs 
involved.  The  honeft  bigotry”  as  Mr.  Gibbon  ftyles  it, 
of  former  ages,  is  apt  to  force  itfelf  upon  our  minds ;  and 
we  recollcft  the  various  frauds,  vyhich  ‘‘  to  do  God  fervice’' 
have  been  palrned  upon  the  world.  .The  queftion  however, 
that  lay  before  thefe  critics,  is  of  a  yery'direft  and  precife 
nature;  and  we  can  fcarccly  refufe  credit,  particularly  to  the 
indefatigable  accuracy  and  tfte  difiqterefted  exertions  of  Ro: 
bert  Stephens. — But  how  comes  it,  it  will  be  alked,  that  all 
thefe  manuferipts,  that  contained  the  verfe  in  queftion,  are 
'  now  loft  ?  To  this  Mr.  Travis  gives  an  anfwer,  in  part  fa- 
tisfa£lory,  by  ftiowing  that  there  was  a  middle  period,  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  firft  printed  editions  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  the  more  enlightened  and  iqfatlable  cqriofity  of  a  latter 
age,  when  manuferipts  beings  conceived  to  have  done  their 
duty,  were  thrown  by  as  ufelefs  lumber,  and  peiilhcd  by 
thoufands  without  animadverfion..  And  he  argues;  finceth? 
manuferipts  of  Stephens,  Ximenes  and  Valla  were  felefted 
at  random  as  it  were  from  the  boundlefs  multitude  ;  that  it 
is  plain,  that  the  bulk  of  the  manuferipts  then  exifting  read 
the  difputed  text. — What,  would  Mr.  Travis  fay,  if  fome 
unlucky  antagonift  were  to  rejoin  ;  Since  all  the  manuferipts 
that  can  now  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  two,  do  not 
read  the  difputed  text ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
nuferipts,  of  .which  they  are  the  remnant,  were  alfo  withoi;t 
it?  There  arofe  no  Arian  Conftantius,  no  Vandal  Hu- 
neric  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  to  decide  the  preference ; 
and  it  can  at  beft  only  be  faid,  that  the  argument  is  exatlly 
of  the  fame  value,  whichever  way  you  take  it. 

With  refpeft  to  the  nloft  confiderable  of  the  ancient  ver- 
fions,  Mr.  Travis  demonftrates,  that  the  Syriac  and  the 
Coptic  are  extremely  erroneous,  and  that  the  Arabic,  the 
pthiopic  and  the  Pcrfic  are  only  copies  of  the  Syriac. 

The  validity  of  the  third  objeftion,  from  the  paftage  not 
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tcing  quoted  by. the  bulk  of  the  more  ancient  fathers,  is  in 
foiue  meafure  admitted,  But  our  author  endeavours  to  di-^ 
niinilh  its  force,  byobfeiving;  that  a  part  only  of  their 
works  remains  ;  the  text  may  have  been  cited  in  the  part 
which  is  loft.  It  happens  however,  that  in  the  works  which, 
remain  the  quotation  would  have  been  apt  and  natural. 
True,  fays  Mr.  Travis,  if  the  fathers  in  queftion  were  o£ 
opinion  that  the  unity  fpoken  of  was  an  unity  of  nature  ; 
but.  if  they  thought  it  meant  an  unity  of  teftiniony  only,  the 
;inoft  obvious  method  was  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence.  But 
this  obfervation  is  rather  unfortunate.  The  fathers  were 
full  of  myfticifm  and  allegory.  Many  a  text  have  they 
forced  into  a  fervice  for  which  nature  never  deligned  it ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  ffiow,  where  they  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  giye  upanappolite  and  well-foundingpaflage,  through 
a  critical  refinement  upon  the  direft  fcope  of  its  Author. 

This  filence  however  of  the  majority  is  further  confirmed 
with  the  direft  evidence  of  others.  The  ftrefs  of  the  queftion 
here  lies  upon  Tertulian  and  Cyprian,  as  the  more  ancient. 
Mr.  Travis  feems  fufficiently  to. have  eftablilhed  a  quotation 
in  the  cafe  of  Cyprian  ;  in  that  of  Tertullian  he  has  failed. 
The  words  “  three  are  one,”  are  too  obvious  and  unavoid- 
ble  a  form  of  expreffing  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  it 
to  be  at  all  necelTary  for  us  to  believe  them  borrowed  from 
St.  John.  The  farne  obfervation  applies  to  the  fuppofed 
quotations  of  Marcus  Celcdenfis  and  Phaffiadius.  The  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  preface  of  Jerome,  which  has  been  alledged 
in  this  epntroyeriy,  is  doubtful. 

The  laft'  objeftipn  of  the  oppugners  of  the  text  feems  to 
be  of  too  vague  a  nature  to  deferve  much  attention.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  apoftles  did  not  conftruft  their  com- 
polltions  by  the  rules  of  Ariftotle  and  Cicero.  When  a 
great  and  flriking  truth  occurred  to  them  in  the  courfe  of 
their  performance,  they  feldom  fcrupled  to  fufpend  their 
argument  though  it  were  for  a  longer  fpace  than  that  of  a 
fingle  verfe,  to  imprefs-it  upon  their  readers.  I'he  two  lat¬ 
ter  of  the  terreftrial  witnefles,  (the  water  and  the  blood,  v.  8.) 
are  ufually  interpreted  of  the  ichor  flowing  from  our  Saviour’s 
wounded  fide.  From  fuch  a  paflage  it  will  fcarcely  be  de¬ 
nied  that  fome  obfeurity  is  infeparable.  And  how  eafy  is  it 
in  that  cafe,  for  a  ’man  of  any  ingenuity,  to  difeover  a 
thoufand  links  of  poffible  connexion,  which,  if  they  would 
never  have  occurred  to  the  illiterate  reader,  cannot  how¬ 
ever  be  refuted  by  the  mpft  fubtle  ?  Accordingly  in  this 
very  cafe  a  paraphrafe,  in  our  opinion  perfedlly  adequate  to 
the  difficulty,  is  given  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Travis,  the 
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idea  of  which*  is  borrowed'  from  the  more  ingenious  Eraf- 
xnus.  ^ 

The  performance  before  us  is  entitled  to  confiderable  ap- 
plaufe.  'There'  runs  through  it  an  accuracy  of  arrangement, 

juftnefs  of  diferimination,  and  a  folidit/  of  judgment, 
tliat  have  fcldom  been  excelled.  Nor  is  the  ftyle  merely 
fliat  of  a  logician  ;  it  is  alfo  various,  energetic,*  and  even  rhe- 
tbrkal.  It  intrenches  unexpectedly  upon  the  unappropriated 
borders  of  the  poetical  art ;  and  the  nervous  and  fpirited 
manner,  in  which  his  antagohifts  arc  fometimes  arraigned, 
rnight  well  communicate  unpleafant  feelings  to  the  boldeit 
breaft.  In  a  \yord,  the  colder  fubjeCts  of  theology  have 
fcldom  been  treated  in  fo  maftctly  a  manner;  and  the  bar¬ 
ren  regions  of  polemics  have  rarely  worn  lo  beautiful  an  at- 
fne. 

And  here,  and  with  feme  extraft,  by  which  we  Ihould 
liavc  been  able  amply  to  confirm  fo  favourable  a  decifion ; 
had  We  confulted  only  our  fjpeiings  for  Mr.  Travis,  we 
fhould  have  clofcd  our  account.  But  it  will  not  be.  Mr. 
Travis  is  a  diftinguifhed  and  an  atrocious  criminal.  Juftice; 
moderation,  benignity,  and  every  confideration  that  em¬ 
braces  the  general  weal  of  the  literary  republic,  forbid  that 
he  fhould  efcape  with  impunity.  To  borrow  the  language 
of  a  recent  publication  (and  it  may  be  applied  with  tlic 
greateft  juftice  in  the  example  before  us)  “  few  inftances  of 
the  kind  fo  ftriking  can  be  produced,  at  Icaft  in  tlie  prefent 
century.” 

Our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  are  not  to  be  informed 
of  the  confideration  and  refpeft  that  is  due  from  us,  to  the 
ancient  and  illuftrious  champions  of  intellcftual  merit,  to 
the  great  reftorers  of  learning,  to  the  men  (fome  of  them 
.poffeflTed  of  very  fuperior  abilities)  who  fubmitted  to  the  la¬ 
borious  talk  of  clearing  away  the  rubbifh  of  literature,  that 
’wc  might  **  enter  into  the  fruits  of  their  labours.”  It  is 
fometimes  however  defirable,  that  men  fhould  be  reminded 
of  duties,  of  which  they  are  not  abfolutely  ignorant.  For 
the  prefent  wc  will  devolve  the  talk  upon  another ;  and  it 
cannot  be  placed  in  better  hands  than  thofc  of  Mr.  Travis. 

'  It  has  been  difputed,  in  our  opinion,  with  plaufibility, 
not  with  folidity,  whether  the  manuferipts  of  Robert  Ste- 
,pliens  did  really  contain  the  verfe  in  queftion.  Mr.  Gibbon, 
who,  upon  a  fubjeft  fo  little  analogous  to  the  general  courfe 
of  his  ftudies,  wc  imagine  rather  followed  the  excellent 
fcholars  who  had  already  difeufled  the  contToverfy,  than 
went  to  the  original  authorities  himfelf,  talks  of  the  “  ty- 
pognrphical  fraud,  cr  error,  of  Robert  Stephens,  in  the 
:  placing 
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placmg  a  crotchet;  and  the  deliberate  faWchood,  or  ftrango 
mifapprehenfion  of  Theodore  Beza.^*  The  charge  is  thiw 
parried  by  o%ir  Author. — Thefe  great  rtien  eithes  retained 
the  verfe  on  purpofe,  or  by  miftake.  Not  by  raillakc/* 
as  may  well  be  concluded  from  their  fiitgular  accuracy ;  and 
the  exaft  agreement  of  all  their  editions  .  *  •  The  conlegfienco 
is  inevitable  :  7'hcy  retained  it  on  purpofe.” 

•  “And,  unlefs  we  are  now, at  length  to  I'uppofe, 
firll  advanced  an  intentional  falfehood  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Chrif- 
fian  world,  as  to  the  exigence  of  this  verfe  in  his  MSS,  and,  that 
afterwards,  Beza^  who  had  thofe  very  MSS  put  into  his  hands  which 
cnabted  him  to  detetfi  the*  falfehood,  did,  inltead  of  betraying,  abet, 
and  fupport,  him- in  it ;  unlefs  we  are  now,  at  length,,  to  defpoil 
them  both  of  thofe  characters  of  learning,  and  worth,  of  probity, 
and  honor,  with  which  their  memories  have  been  fo  long  adorned^  ‘ 
and  confecrated,  and  to  conclude  that  they  confpired  to  a6t,  in  con¬ 
cert,  the  infamous  (and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  impious)  part  of  cheats, 
and  impoftors  :  Unlefs  we  are  now  become  defperatcly  determined 
10  fpeak,  and  aft,  in  contradiftion  to  the  voice  of  all  Europe^  ia 
defiance  of  the  teftimony  of  ages,  palt,  and  prefent,  as  well  as  in 
utter  fubverfidn  of  every  principle  of  literary  candor,  and  ChriJUan 
charity,  we  muft  feel  ourfelves,  of  necelfity,  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  what  Robert  Steplxns  thus  did  intentionally^  he  alfo  did 
confcientioujly  that  he,  and  Theodore  Be%a^  have  a  right  to  command 
our  full  aifent,  when  they  only  affirm  a  plain  faft,  which  lay  within 
their  own  knowledge,  and  which,  therefore,  they  were  coinplcatly 
competent  to  afeertain  ;  that  Robert  Stephens  did  not  place  the  latter 
fcmi-circlc  wrong,  either  by  miftake^  ox  (m purpofe: — and  that  when 
it  is  aftefted  to  teach  us,  either  by  Dr.  Benfon^  or  bv  Mr.  Gibbon^ 
of  the  typographical  fraud  or  _  error ^  of  Robert  Stephens,”  in  tho 
prefent  inuance,  at  leaft  ;  or  of  the  “  deliberate  falfehood^  or  Jlrange 
mifapprehenfion  i?/* Theodore  Beza  fuch  teaching  is  in  vain 

For  the  charafter.of  that  great  philologift,  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens  we  profefs,  in  common  with  Mr.  Travis,  the  pro- 
loundeft  veneration.  But  there  is  a  name  belonging  to  the 
fame  period,  that  ftands  higher,  infinitely  higher,  than  that 
of  Stephens.  There. is  a  man  who  was  to  the  body  of  th^H 
great  adventure,  by  which  the  human  mind  was  for  ever 
freed  from  its  fhacklcs,  the  informing  foul.  This  niah  join¬ 
ed  to  the  brighteft  genius  and  the  moft  unrivalled  wit,  an  un¬ 
wearied  indullry.  His"  temper  was  fo  mild,  his  genius  fo 
liuinane  and  conciliating,  his  manners  fo  fimple  andcandid> 
that  he  won  the  alFeftion  and  good  will  of  all  mankinds 
Without  the  rcfolation  of  a  martyr,  and  without  the* courage 
of  a  hero,  by  the  luftre  of  his  abilities,  the  pointednefs  oT 
his  fatire,  and  the  honeft  policy  of  his  conduft,  he  did  more 
to  fubferve  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind,  tiian  either  Lu¬ 
sher  and  Calvin.  If  then  the  Chafaftcr  of  Stephens  be  tfear- 
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cd  with  this  commendable  tendernefs  and  confideration, 
what  is  not  due ‘to  Eraimus  ? 

Erafmus  was  the  firll  perfon,  who  “  caft  the  public  im¬ 
putation  of  impofture”  on  the  difputed  verlb.  In  the  two 
firft  editions  of  his  (ircek  teftament  the  verfe  was  not  inferr¬ 
ed  ;  it  made  its  appearance  in  his  third  edition.  Upon  this 
occafion  he  declared,  “  as  his  apology  for  having  left  it  out 
of  the  two  former,  that  he  had  not  found  it  in  live  Greek 
MSS,  which  he  had  then  confulted  ;  but  that  he  had  now  re¬ 
placed  it,  becaufe  he  found  that  it  did  exift  in  a  very  ancient 
Greek  MS.  in  England.”  “  It  appears  however,”  fays 
Benfon,  *‘‘that  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  this  MS.  For  he 
fais,  ^uanquam  et  hunc  Jupicor  ad  Lathiornm  codices  cafli- 
gatum  fuljji^  And  he  plancly  acknowledges,  that  what 
induced  him  to  infert  the  difputed  text,  was,  ne  Jit  anfa 
ne  caiumniandU  thathe  might  not  give  an  handle  to  any,  to 
call  him  an  Arian,  or  fufpeft  him  of  hserefie.”  This  con- 
duft  Mr.  Gibbon  had  ftyled  ‘‘  the  prudence  of  Erafmus. ” 
It  is  thus  treated  by  Mr.  Travis. 

“  Itfeems  impoilible  to  account  for  thebchaviourof  Erafmus  in  this 
matter,  taking  the  whole  of  it  into  contemplation  at  once,  but  more 
upon  one  of  thofe  fuppoiitlons  :  Either  he  could  not  produce  the  five 
IVISS,  in  which  he  had  allcdgcd  the  verfe  to  be  omitted  ;  or  he 
had  other  authorities,  rnuch  fuperior  to  the  teftimony  of  a  finglc 
MS,  for  replacing  the  verfe,  w^hich  he  was  u  ^t,  however,  iilgeni- 
oiis  enough  to  acknowledge.  Upon  the  face  of  his  own  apology, 
then,  the.  conduft  of  Erafmus^  in  this  in  dance,  was  mean  ^  upon 
the  fiippofition  fwhich  however,  exhibits  the  real  folution  ot 
the  affair^  of  his  having  kept  back  from  the  world  his  true 
motives' of  afilion,' it  was  highly  dlfingcnuous^  and  grolly  iinwor- 
thy. 

“  Let  me  however.  Sir,  try  to  agree  with  you  in  afcribing  the  con- 
duft  ox  Erafmus  to  its  true  fourcc.  prude ftce^y  yon  affirm  has  con¬ 
tributed,  among  other  caufes,  to  “  ellablilh  the  three*'  ('viz.  heavenly) 
witnejfes  in  our  Greek  Tellament.”  Perhaps  it  may.  But  when 
your  communications  had  proceeded  thus  far,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  they  had  taken  one  ftep  more,  and  not  left,  to  me,  the  unwel¬ 
come  talk  of  pointing  out  the  nature^  the  fort^  of  that  prudence, 
which  governed  Erafmus  upon  this  occafion.  It  was  not  merely,  a 
prudent  fear  of  being  fulpeded  of  haerefie,**  as  Dr.  Benfm  aliens, 
— but  a  more  awakened  fear,  a  fear  of  this  diicovery  ;  it  was  not 
the  bare  anprehenlion  of  being  called  an  Arian^*  but  the  ferious 
dread  of  fiandlng  proved  guilty  of  diflioneft  concealments,  in  order 
to  ferve  the  caufc  of  Arianifm  ;  which  ‘^induced  him  to  infert  this 
difpiitcd  text”  in  his  edition  of  A.  D.  1523.  It  was  prudence^  then, 
Sir,  if  you  will  have  it  fo,  which  governed  the  mind  0/  Erafmus  in 
this  matter.  But  it  was  a  prudence, .which  will  refled  no  honour  up¬ 
on  thofe  who  pradife  it.  It  was  a  prudence,  which  difingcnu- 
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oils  In  its  motive,  and  deccittul  in  its  purpoi'e.  It  was  that  fort  of 
prudence^  which  belongs  to  ‘  the  children  of  this  world  whole 
only  pralle  is,  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  their  condemnation,  that  ' 
thev  are,  “  in  their  generation,  wifer  than  the  children  light.” 

Erafmus  being  thus  chaitifed  mdx  xht  preceptorial feeptre  of 
Mr.  I'ravis,  it  is  but  jull  that  he  Ihould  trample  upon  other 
men,  who  (land  in  the  way  of  his  hypothefis.  We  will 
therefore  not  llay  to  record  all  the  viflorics  he*  has  won,"  and 
all  the  trophies  he  has  eroded.  We  will  only  detain  the 
reader  for  a  moment  upon  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Benfon,  as  this  is 
in  foine  mcafure  paramount,  and  perhaps  the  m  plus  ultra  of 
Mr.  Travis  hiinfelf. 

Dr.  Benfon  was  a  man  of  learning  and  good  fenfe,  labo¬ 
rious  in  inveftigation,  fcrupulous  at  leaft  upon  one  tide  of 
the  hiftorian’s  duty,  the  ne  quid and  delivering  nothing 
as  ^  fad  which  he  did  not  ferioully  believe.  It  is  necelfary 
indeed  in  reading  this  Author,  if  you  would  form  an  -im¬ 
partial  judgment,  that*  you  Ihould  compare  him  with  the 
writers  on  the  oppofite  fide  :  but,  alas  I  how  flender  is  the 
band  of  polemical  writers,  of  whom  this  muft  not  be  afr 
firmed!  For  this  hupiaii  frailty  however,  he  is  moft  libe¬ 
rally  chaftifed  by  our  Author.  We  will  feleft  one  example 
from  a  group  or  fifty! 

‘  Thus  far,  Sir,  for  thofe  objedions  of  Dr.  Benfon^  which  appro¬ 
priate  thewifclves  to  particular  objefts,  and  may  be  met  by  particular 
anfwers.  And  thus  I  beg  leave  to  difmifs,  for  the  prefent,  at  lealf, 
his  dilfertition  :  which  for  intrepidity  of  dijfertion^  dfngtnnoup^ 
ntfs  of  quotation^  and  defeilivenefs  of  conclitfion  has  no  equal — ftands 
ALOOF  beyond  parallel^— oa  far  as  my  reading  extends,  either  in  an¬ 
cient,  or  in  modern,  times  I* 

Thus  much  too  for  the  fplendida  bilis^  furor  eccl^afiick 
of  Mr.  Travis.  As  we  really  entertain  a  refpeft  for  this 
gentleman,  we  fhould  be  happy  to  contribute  fomething,  to 
liberate  him  from  fo  difgraceful  and  peftilent  a  diftemper. 
We  truft,  it  has  been  fufliciently  feen,  that  we  are  ourfelves’ 
ftrongly  difpofed-'to  the  fupprelfion  of  controvetfial  rancout 
and  illibepality  *.  For  a  moment  how^ever,  we  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  imitate  the  ftyle  of  our  Author,  and  hold  up  to  him 
his  own  form  and  prefTure.” 

*  Our  Printer  however,  in  a  late  inftance,  (Review  for  Odober, 

^  P*  3®S*  !•  ^3)  has  piiflied  this  matter  ibr  us,  a  degree  farther  thaa 
J  we  ever  Intended.  We  were  by  no  means  heroical  enough,  to  de- 
;  ciarc  war  agalnft  all  “  Mr.  Hume’s  antagonids;^’  We  have  even 
a  (Kyine  in  our  eye,  who  has  treated  that  great  man  with  perfed 
I  politenefs  and  candour.  The  word  that  lliould  have  flood  was 
antagonift,”  and  the  individual  intended  was  a  certain  dignitary 
the  church,  whole  perform*ance  fell  under  our  conlideration, 
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‘‘  The  paflage  of  Tertnllian,  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  quoted  the  difputcd  tdxt,  is  thus  Hated  early  in  the 
f^refent  pertbrmance.  “  The  connexion  of  the  Father  in  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  makes  an  unity  of 
thefe  three,  one  with  anotHer,  which  Three  are  One.'''  It 
were  much  to  be  wiflied,  that  Mr.  Travis  had  been  more 
candid  in  his  extrafts,  and  more  faithful  in  his  quotations. 
The  words  above  cited  arc  a  tart  only  of  the  expreflions  of 
Tertullian,  fpme  very  material  words  being  unfairly  pafled  hy 
and  omitted.  The  whole  paflage  taken  together  Hands  thus : 
^  jefus  Chrifl,  fpeaking  of  the  Holy  GhoH,  faid,  He  Jhall 
tale  of  mine }  as  he  himfelf  had  taken  of  the  Father.  Thus 
the  cptinexion  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  makes  an  unity  of  thefe  three  one  with 
another  ;  qui  Tres  Unum  funt^  non  Unus  ;  quomodo  diBum  eji^ 
Ego  et  Pater  unum  fumus'' 

“  *Lct  thisfentence  he  analized.  TertulKan  aflerts,  that 


the  connexion  of  the  three  perfons  h  equal  and  entire  in  all 
its  parts :  hti  backs  this  aflertion  with  a  proof.  ‘‘  Jefus 
Chrift  faid,  fpeaking  of  the  Holy  GhoH,  He  fhall  take  of 
mine\  as  he  himfelf  had  taken  of  the  Father.”  Again,  he 
uHerts  tliat  the  three  are  *  unum  non  unusf'  one  in  effence, 
not  in  perfon  :  this  aflertion. has  alfo  its  proof.  ‘‘  As  it  is 
izxAf Ego  et  Pater  unum  When  an  Author  thus  re¬ 

peats  his  own  form  of  expreflion  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame 
period,  what,  but  the  groffeji  difingenuity  can  mifreprefent 
iis  meaning?  In  the  former  cafe  Tertullian  exhibited  an  af- 
fcrtioir,  backed  with  a  proof ;  what  then  did  he  do  in  tlic 
latter  ? — The  inference  needs  not  be  mentioned.  It  follows 
lop  clofdy  jto  be  miHaken  or  evaded. 

But  if  we  implicitly  receive  his  tcHimony  in  the  muU- 
Jatedy  curtailed  condition^  >\vL  which  Mr.  Travis  has  thought 
ft  to  Hate  it,  wc  may  be  led  to  a  direflly  oppofitc  conclulion; 
rwe  may  be  induced  to  convert  into  a  “  proof  from  holy 
writ,”  the  very  thing  intended  to  be  proved.  As  a  Theolo¬ 
gian  then,  our  Author  is  here  chargeable  with  grofs  igno- 
rance^  ox  intentional  dif^onefy .  If  he  did  not  knowy  what  were 
the. concluding  words  of  the  very  period,  part  of  which  hf 
tliought  proper  to  quote,  tlie  former  part  of  the  alternative 
falls  upon  him.  If  he  faw  the  words,  and  yet  fuppreffd 
them,  lie  could  not  he  an  honefi  man.  Let  him  chufc  his  alter- 
-native :  So  Hrange  an  ofcitancy  renders  him  unfit  for  the 
office  of  a  polemFc  :  fo  grofs  a  deception  makes  him  umvortt^ 
•of  it.  They  arc  difqualifications,  very  different  indeed  in  their 
nature  ;^but  they  alike  rejeft  him  from  fitting  in  judg* 
cHient  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  verfe  in  qucHion. 

“  Both  alternatives  are  tlius  offered  to  tlic  reader ;  hut  he 
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will  perhaps  foon  perceive  on  which  of  them  he  ought  to  fix; 
Having  mijied  his  reader  with  this  mangled  cxtraA,  and  filled 
him  with  the  idea  that  Tcrtullian  did  certainly  quote  the  paf- 
I'age;  he  thought  he  might  venture  a  ftep  farther.  Fearful  of 
dctc^ioHy  Ihcltered  beneath  thefe  precautions,  fome  fourteen 
pages  farther  he  has  brought  forward  the  whole  pajfage  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  commentary  of  his  own^  in  which  he  has 
cjideavoured  to  twift  it  clean  contrary  to  its  obvious  meaning., 
So  fyftematieal  a  fraud,  fo  pratlifcd  an  impoilure,  we  thank 
God  will  meet  with  but  few  examples  to  countenance  it. 

“  Mr.  Travis  evidently  appears  in  the  character  of  a  pre^ 
judiced  fe^arijiy  rather  than  of  aw  indifferent  commenta¬ 
tor  \  and  afts  the  part  of  a  hired  advocate^  rather  than  of 
ail  unbiaffed  judge.” 

We  fcarcely  need  inform  the  reader  that  the  train  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  even  the  form  of  almoft  every  expreflion  in  tlie 
four  laft  paragraphs  are  Mr.  Travis’s.  Rut  fctie  drefs  fits  too 
uiicalily  .upon  us.  We  might  othej-wife  have  gone  on  aixd 
applied  it  to  where  he  tranllates  Jerome’s  ‘‘  PJovam  Tefia- 
mentum  fidci  Graca  reddidif  by  an  entire  adherence  to 
the  Greek  AfSS  [in  the  plural]  to  where dre  infers  the 
date  of  the  dialogue  between  Arius  and  Athanafius,  from 
the  time  in  which  the  dialogue  is  fuppofed  to  have  paflTed 
to  where  he  has  implicitly  copied  a  blunder  of  Martin^ 
upon  which  the  celebrated  Wetftein  has  thus  remarked  ; 
“  Circa  hunc  codieem  [the  Dublin  M5.]  non  unum  erroren% 
commijit  D.  AJartin  :  ilium  imprimis  valde  ridiculuMy  quod^ 
cum  in  hoc  codice  in  fine  Evangelii  Marci  addereiur^  Mar-- 
cum  Evangelium  fuum  edidiffe  .^nca  decern  annis^ 

“  pof  afeenjionem  Chrijiiy  Martinusy  annos  in  fccula  cen^ 
vtrtenioy  et  Marcum  in  librerrium  qui  hunc  codicem  ^.v- 
“  aravity  codiam  hunc  attrihuk  facido^undecimo  in  a  word 
to  a^^thofe  inftances,  which  human  inadvertency,  and  hu¬ 
man  prejudices  fo  i>aturally  Wing  forward ‘in  the  compal^ 
of  a  five  Ihilling  pamplilet. .  Rut  we!i>wft''fhake  ,off  the  tafle.. 
We  Will  leave  it  to  the  reader  <0  apply,  as  he  can,  die  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  following  paflage  ;  which  wo^fld  deftrve  to  be 
cited  for  its  eloquetice,  were  k  not  ftill  inore  coiifpicu- 
for  its  acrimony. 

**  Afto  wljot  ins adds 

'  the  €(mdufion  century  yor  otkert  in  lafer  agey^  if  cannot 

**  be  of  much  And  tijertfo^  ty  I  jball  fay  nodnng  to  /mdt 

“  late  ieJihnoHie5f^'nr^\\%^  '\n  favor  of  the  Verfe  ia  quefUon^ 

,  ‘  And  yet,  ino/^ofition  u>  the  Terfiy  xhe  Dodtor  .foon  afterward^ 
j?itcs  Bede  of  tjie  eigbthy  and  Oecumnms  of  the  elrvenfh  century  I 
Tte^  tlien  it  Teems,  “  which  fo  eafijy  the  tellimpny 

pi  this  African  bUliop,  in  the  mind  of  pr«  Btnfony  is — Its  being  ci^ 
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VEN  IN  FAVOR  OF  THIS  Verse!  Had  his  teftimony  been 
^erje  to  the  V^rfe^  it  had  been  well  ;  and  Dr.  Benfon  would  have 
“  praifed  bis  faying^  Had  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  to  a  mere 
omifllon  in  a  commentator,  ftlll  it  had  been  well ;  for  that  .of  haU 
and  Oecumenius^  is  no  more.  Had  it  been  barely  negative,  and 
hud  its  only  merit  been  that  of  affording  matter  for  confer 
turfy  as  theirs  was, — Hill  it  w^ould  have  been  well  ;  and  the 
name  of  ViQtr  V'iienfis  w’ould  have  been  found,  in  the  Difl'er- 
tation  of  Dr.  Brnfon  in  proud  precedency  to  thoie  of  Occumemu^y 
and  the  F^cnerable  Bede.  Ill-fated  f^iSior  /  Thou  \vho  relatell  a 
plain  hiltory  of  plain  fafts  ;  who  glveft  an  unadorned  account 
of  what  was  feen,  and  heard  by  thee,  in  the  unequal  contell, 
at  CartkagCy  between  truth,  and  tyranny,  between  a  few  bilhops, 
lliod*’  only  with  the  preparation  of  the  gofpel  peace,”  and 
the  armed  band  of  the  defpotic  Huneric  ;  thou,  whole  narrative 
was  written  whilft  Arianifm  fat  triumphant  on  the  throne, 
and  therefore  muft  be  circumfpeB  ;  in  the’  face  of  exafperated  ene¬ 
mies,  and  therefore  muft  be  accurate  ;  w^hich  was  publiflied  whilll 
the  parties,  fpoken  of  in  it,  were  living,  and  therefore  muft  be 
faithful ;  w^hich  recorded  a  tranfadtion  knowm  through  all  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Huftericy  and  therefore  muft  be  truCy  becaule  the 
fmalleft  deviation  from  truth  would  have  been  followed  by  inftunt 
detection  ;  a  narrative,  confequently,  which  alone,  weighs  down 
all  the  fophifms  of  a  thoufand  fuch  argumentators  as  Dr.  Ben 
fouy  and  needs  only  to  be  read  in  order  to  compel  conviction : 
Sfuauta  de  fpe  decidijii  !  Into  what  hands  art  thou  fallen  !  Why 
is  thy  teftimony  rejefted,  which  is,  thus  plain,  thus  pointed,  thus 
pcfitivey — when  the  mere  omiflions  of  Bede  and  Oecumcniusy  are  con¬ 
jured  up  into  fomethitjg  like  ncgati*ve  evidence  and  drelTed  out  in  all 
the  mock  majefty  of  Ixion^s  Juno  ?  Alas  !  in  the  language  of 
Sbylocky  “  Tly  deeds  he  on  tijy  headj*^  There  is  but  ont  anfwef 
to  be  given  for  thee,  “  So  tan  I  give  no  other  reafony  nor  1  vj  ill  notf' 
—which  is,  thou  art  not  on  Dr.  Benfon^s  fide.’ 

Early  in  our  article  we  delivered  what  appeared  to  us 
to  be  a  fair  ftate  of  the  evidence  for  and  againft  the 
authenticity  of  the  verfe.  We  will  now  fhow  the  reader 
in  two  words  how  our  Author  fuins  up  the  evidence; 
and  we  beg  he  will  not  believe,  that  Mr.  Travis  is  ca¬ 
pable,  like  Dr.  JBenfon,  of  afting  the  part  of  an  hired  ad- 

voeate,  or  a  prejudiced  feftarift.” 

.  “The  evidences,  that  have  been  enumerated,”  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  “  offering  themfelvcs  to  the  teft  of  the  judgment,  com¬ 
bined  in  one  point  ofview,  unchecked  by  unre- 

buked  by  any  contradi^iony  unrefifted  by  any  the  fmallefi 
direft,  impeachment  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Verfe  through¬ 
out  alt  the  annals  of  all  antiquity  : — All  these  cir-* 
CUMSTANCES  fcize  the  mind,  as  it  were  by  violence, 
and  compel  it  to  acknowledge  the  verity,  the  original  exift- 
cncc,  of  the  verfe  in  queftion.”  Again,  “  The  result 
THEN  FROM  THE  WHOLE,  is, — that  thc  Verfe,  in  quei- 
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tion»  feenis,  beyoyid  all  degree  of  serious  doubts  to  have  flood 
ill  this  epiftle  when  it  originally  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  St.  John.”  .... 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  dilpolcd  to  fmile,  at  feeing  fo 
long  and  minute  a  piece  of  theological  difquilition  addrelfed 
10  Mr.  Gibbon.  If  we  were  to  quote  fomc  of  thecxprelHons, 
into  which  this  form  of  addrels  has  led  our  Author,  we  arc 
apprehenfive  it  would  not  tend  tocomj^ofe  their  features. — 
Ceitain  manuferipts  were  found  by  a  bather  le  Long  in  the 
king  France’s  library,^  marked  with  the  fame  lignatures, 
as  thofe  which  Robert  Stephens  received  from  that  library  ; 
but  they  were  not  found  to  contain  the  difputed  text.  Mr. 
Travis  through  fome  pages  of  his  work  controverts  their 
identity.  At  length  he  returns  to  Mr.  Gibbon. 

‘  And  now,  Sir,  will  you  contend  for  Father  Le  Longy  fwho 
cannot  now  anfwer  for  hinifelf  ^  that  you  are  “  fatisfied  of^  the 
identity  of  thefe  MSS.  Or  will  you  fay,  with  Dr. 
that  thefe  are  the  MSS.  of  Robert  Stephens^  and  that,  ‘‘  on  the 
llrifteft  examination,  they  are  found  to  want  this  difputed  pafTage*’.^ 
'“You  will  not  venture  to  do  either.  I  dare,  I  do, — call  upen 
you  for  your  ajirmative.  But  you  dare  not  put  it  to  the  hazard^ 
In  the  conclufion  of  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Travis  defeends  to 
fomemifcellaneousanimadverfions  on  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Hiftory, 
I  which  are  wrought  up  with  his  ufual  Ipleen  and  acrimony. 
Through  thefe  we  are  not  at  leifure  to  follow  him.  In  one 
inftance  he  produces  a  paflage,  in  which,  probably  through 
an  overlight  and  hafte,  of  which  he  is  feldom  guilty,  Mr. 
Gibbon  quotes  an  author,  in  a  fenfe  exaftly  oppofite  to  what 
the  author  intended.  —  -  M.  ’ 


Art.  Ill,  T'he  Htftory  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Firji  Invafion  of 
it  hy  the  Romans  under  Julius  Cafar.  Written  upon  a  New  Plan* 
By  Robert  Henry,  D.  D.  One  of  the  Minillcrs  of  Edinburgh, 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
I  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Volume  the  Fifth.  410.  il.  is.  bds. 
tdinburgh.  Sold  by  the  Author.  London,  Cadell  and  Longman. 

his  former  volumes  Dr.  Henry  has  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  opinions  which  are  now  al 
oft  obfolete,  and  by  a  very  unneceflary  and  illiberal  pane- 
yrick  oh  prerogative.  Notwithflanding  the  politive  tellt- 
ony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law^s,  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
ople  were  reprefented  antiently  in  our  parliaments.  He 
onfiders  their  condition  as  little  better  than  that  of  .  flavcs; 
d  he  has  prefumed  to  deride  the  antiquity  of  the  trial  by 
He  pertinacioufly  contends  that  the  feudal  law  was 
iknown  to  our  Saxon  anceftors  ;  and  yet  is  certain  from 
oubitable  monuments,  that  every  ftep  in  its  progreflion 
Rev.  vol.  V. Mar,  1785.  M  was 
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was  familJar  to  them.  Tlie  Norman  in^afion,'  he  even  ?c, 
cords  as  a  coriqueft  over  the  liberties  of  England;  and,  i 
Would  feem,  that  he  had  a  pleafure  in  degrading  the  nation 
the  hiftory  of  which  he  was  ambitious  to  delinea;te. 

In  the  prefent  volume  he  neither  departs  from  his  fenti 
ments  nor  from  his  plan.  The  firft  part  of  his  firft  chapter 
ts  devoted  to  tlfe'ci-vil  ahdand  military  hiftory  of  England, 
from  the  acceffibh  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry 
VIL  The  fecond  part  of  it  irK:ludes  the  civil  and  miliun 
'hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  year  1399,  to  the  aocelfion  (i 
James  IV.  .  In  his  fecott'd  chapter  he  holds  cut  the  hifron 
cf  religion  from  tlie  yeafr  1390  to  the  year  1485.  His  third 
chapter  is  dedicated  to  tlie  hiftory  Of  \ht  cOiiftitution,  go. 
vernmeht  and  laws,  of  Great  Britain,  dirring  the  fame  pc. 
Viod.  And  his  fourth,*  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  cliapten, 
‘exhibit  fucceffively  during  the  fame  courfc  of  time,  the  hil*- 
Jiary  of  learning,  arts,  commerce^  anid  manners,  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  .plan  of  hiftory  is  riot  to  b'e  corifidef^d  as  neW;  a 
.though  it  is  exprefsly  termed  fo,  by  the  Autltor.  It  isevl 
dently  adopted  from  the  method  ernployed  by  Prefident  Co¬ 
quet,  in  his  book  on  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  a  part  of  wliici 
.was  tranflated  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Henry.  But,  whll; 
his  plan  is  n6t  new,  it  is  faulty.  His  divifions 'compel  hie 
to  feparate  and  divide  circuniftaiices  and  events  the  moftic 
timateiy  connefted.  They  lead  him  into  perpetual  and  fc 
tiguirig  repetitions  ;  and  his  narration,  inftead  of  riling  iii* 
dignity  is  uniformly  liftlefs  and  feeble.  -His  work,  in  plac 
©f  conftituting  a  whole,  is  only  a  mere  mafs.of  hiftorb 
'matter.  It  includes  materials  for  an  hiftorical  performance 
but  they  arc  naked,  disjointed,  and  indepeivdent.  He  do 
'riot  fhew  a  complete  and  animated  figure  ;  but  he  afl’embi 
•the  minute  and  divided  parts  of  a  ftcletorr.  It  is,  accori 
ingly,  with  the  moft  obvious  impropriety,  that  he  dl^nif 
his  colleftions  with  the  title  of  ^  The  Hiftory  of  Gre 
Britain’.  The  architeft,  who  had  ^only  accumulated  la 
quantities  of  mortar,  timber,  and  granite,  might  affirm  ^ 
.equal  juftice,  that  he  had  conftruflbe’d  2  moft  magnifee 
.psriace.  . 

•It  muft, 'however,  be  acknowledged,  that  Dr.  Henry 
.been  diligent  arid  afliduous  in  ari  uncommon  degree.  H 
he  is  worthy  of  fignal  praife.  But,  how  often  have 
Tcgret  in  our  cliarafter  of  Reviewers  Jhat  ability  and  indul’ 
arc  Co  feldom  united  !  The  collcftions  of  our  Author 
riot  riiade  with  that  diferiminating  power  which  alone  co 
fender  them  valuable.  As  he  fees  indlftiiifily,  he  isj 
queiitly  wandering  from  'the  right  foail.'  As  his  mind  is 
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no  means  comprehcnllvc  he  cannot  think  in  a  fyftcm,  nor 
preferve  hjmfelf  from  the  impurity  of  contradictions.  As 
his  education  has  been  coniined,  and  his  lituation  reclufe, 
he  cannot  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  world.  His  ignorance  of 
human  affairs  is  extreme ;  and  its  defeCts  are  not  repaid  by 
auy,acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  penetration.  He  even  appears 
to  be  a  ftrangcr  to  the  art  of  hiftorical  compofition.  He  af- 
fefts  to  be  Ample;  but  he  is  infipid.  He  never  elevates  his 
reader,  nor  imprefles  him  with' the  idea  that  he  is  about  to 
be  inllrufted  or  entertained  by  his  conceptions.  His  feriouf-  ♦ 
iiefs  degenerates  into  fadnefs  ;  and  we  expeCt  in  vain  the  dig¬ 
nified  wifdom  of  the  hiftoric  mufe.  The  uncovered  plain- 
riels  of  his  manner  is  difguiling ;  and  his  diftion  every  where 
grovels  in  the  coarfenefs  of  provincial  converfation.  He 
never  goes  in  fearch  of  elegance  and  ornaments  ;  and  what  is 
remarkable,'  from  the  beginning  of  the  Volume  before  us  to 
Its  cohelufion,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  inftance  of  a  con- 
ftrufted  fentence  or  regular  period.  Great  revolutions^  and 
little  incidents,  are  detailed  by  him  with  no  variation  of  flyle 
or  tone.  He  has  no  artful  tranfitions,  no  fortunate  touches 
of  the  pencil,  no  alluring  or  ambitious  cmbellifhmcnts.  He 
has  nothing  of  the  bri^htnefs  that  dazzles  and  illuminates. 
His  charafters  are  fo  ill  conceived,  and  fo  improperly  cx- 
prclTed,  that  they  are  read  rather  with  pain  than  pleafure. 
To  hit  off  a  portrait  was  a  point  much  beyond  his  reach. 
He  can  only  make  his  reader  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
his  perfonages.  His  battles  are  not  always  intelligible  ;  and 
they  arc  often  abfurd.  .  He  begins  his  defeription  of  that  of 
I  Agincourt,  by  pbierying,  tha^it  happened  on  *  The  day  of 
.Crifpin  and  Crifpianus’.  At  times  he  interrupts  the  glootfi 
of  his  narrative  by  thofe  burfts  of  jocularity,  which  are  fo 
frequently  charafteriftic'of  dull  men.  He  docs  not  perceive 
I  that  low 'mirth  and  dry  jokes,  muft  for  ever  be  unfuited  to 
I  the  hiftorical  manner.  Hut  what  is  ftill  more  fiirprizing, 

I  we'find  that  this  reverend  divine  has  been  fo  imprudent  as 
to  difeover  the  pruriency  of  his  imagination  by  exhibitions 
of  indecency  and  fmut.  For  this  Ao  apology  can  be  ade- 
I  ;  as  hiftpry  lias  been  termed  with  propriety,  the  fchool 
of  morality  and  virtue'. 

Having  offered  thefe  remarks,  we  (hall  now  fubmit  to 
our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  volume  before  us,  in  order 
•that  they  may  form  a  judgment  of  it  for  themfelves.  « 

**  The  Engliflrvvere  remarkable  in  this  perioil,  among  the  nanons 
of  Europe,  for^ the, abfurd  and  impious  praftice  of  ^prophane  fwcar-  ^ 
*ng  in  converfation.  The  Count  of  Luxemburg,  accompanied  by 
»thc  Earls  1  of 'Warwick  and  Stafford,  y  Kited  the  Maid  of  .Orleans  in 
hfr  prifon  at  -Roweri,  where  (lie  .was  chained  to ; the  floor,  and^loaded 

•with  irons#  The  .Count,  who.had^  fold  hcrj,Oj^theipg|i^,*j|prctend^^^ 
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that  he  had  come  to  treat  with  her  about  ber  ranfom.  Viewing  hfir: 
with  jull  relentmcnt  and  difdain,  flie  cried,  Begone  f  You  have 
neither  the  inclinaiion  nor  the  power  to  ranloni  Then  turning 

her  eyes  towards  the  two  Earls,  llie  £iid,  “  I  know  that  you  Eng. 
lifli  arc  detern'ttned  to  put  n^e  to  death  ;  and  imagine,  that,  after  I 
am  dead,  you  will  conquer  Frajx'e.  But  though  there  were  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  more  God-dam-mecs  in  France  than  there  arc,  thev 
will  never  conquer  that  kingdom”.  So  early  had  the  Englifti  jrJt 
this  odious  nickname,,  by  their  too  frequent  ofe  of  that  horrid  im¬ 
precation.  A  contemporary  hiftorian,  who  had  fixxpiently  convcrlld 
with  Henry  VI.  mentions  it  as  a  very  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
peculiarity  In  the  charafter  of  that  prince,,  that  he  did  not  fwear  in 
comfi>v)n  converfationy  but  reproved  his  minifters  and  oflieers  of  llaie 
when  he  heard  them  1  wearing. 

*  An  cxcelfivc  irrational  credulity  ftill  contiiH>ed  to  reign  in  all  th« 
nations  of  EAuopc,  and  feems  to  have  prevailed  rather  more  in  Bri¬ 
tain  than  in  fome  other  countries.  Of  this  many  proofs  might  be 
produced.  There  was  not  a  man  then  ki  England  who  entertained 
the  leaft  doubt  of  the  reality  of  forcery,  necromancy,  and  other 
diabolical  arts.  Let  any  one  perufe  the  works  of  Thomas  Walling- 
ham,  our  beft  hiilorian  in  this  period,  and  he  will  meet  with  many 
ridiculous  mi  racks,  related  with  the  greateft  grurity,  as  the  molt 
unqiielVionabk*  fai'ts.  The  Englifli  were  remarkable  for  one  fpecies 
of  credulity  peculkir  ta  tbemlclves,  viz.  a  firm  belief  iri  the  pro- 
iltrtioBS  of- certain  pretended  prophets,  particula»'ly  of  the  famous 
[Weilin.  Philip  Je  Comines,,  in  his  relation  of  Ahat  palfed  at  the 
interview  between  Edward  IV.  and  Lewis  XL  on  tlie  bridge  of 

.  Picqiriny?  (at  which  he  was  prefent),  acquaints  us,  that  after  the 
two  Kings  had  faluted  one  anothery  and  converfed  a  little  together, 
the  bifhop  of  Ely,  Chancellor  of  England,  began  a  harangue  to 
the  two  mortarchs,  by  telling  them,  that  the  Englifli  had  a  pro¬ 
phecy,  that  a  great  peace  would  be  concluded  between  France  and 
England  at  Picquiay  ;  for  the  Englifti  (fays  Coraines^  are  great  be¬ 
lievers  in  fuch  prophecies,  and  have  one  of  them  ready  to  produce 
on  every  occafion. 

‘  The  EngTifli  frequei«ly  defeated  tire  French  irt  the  field  in  tliis 
period,  but  were  generally  defeated  by  them  in  th^  cabinet.  Phiiip 
dc  Cominesy  w  ho  was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  and  feems  to 
have  ftudied  the  national  chara(fber  of  the  Englifli  with  great  care, 
acknowledges  that  they  were  but  blundering  negotiators,  and  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  French.  They  were  ealily  impofed  upon,  be 
fays,  by  dilfimulation,  apt  to  fall  into  a  pallion,  and  to  become  im¬ 
patient  when  they  \v*ere  contradicted;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they 
.were  not  fo  fubtilcy  infinuatiiig,  atnl  patient,  as  their  adverfaries 
who  took  advantage  of  all  their  foibles.  The  Englifli  certainly 
committed  a  moft  grievous  error,  in  withdrawing,  in  a  paffion,  from 
rhe  great  congrefs'  at  Arras,  A.  D.  143^.  No  prince  wms  ever 
more  fhamefully  deceived  by  another  than  Edward  IV.  by  that  art¬ 
ful  and  faithlcis  monarch  Lew'is  XI.  » 

•  A  fierce,  and  even  cruel  fpirit,  too  much  prevailed  in  both  the 
the  Britifti  nations  in  this  period,  and  formed  a  difagrceablc  feature 
ia  their  national  charaftCrs.  This  was  owing  to  the  violent  conteth. 
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nnil  alnioft  conllant  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  which  liard- 
f;)cd  their  hearts,  inflamed  their  puirions,  and  made  them  familiar 
with  blood  and  llaughtcr.  The  reader  mull  have  met  with  fo  many 
pnxifs  of  this  fierce  and  cruel  fpirit,  in  peruling  the  firft  chapter  of 
ibis  book,  that  it  is  as  unneceflary  as  it  would  be  unpleafant,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  examples  of  it  in  this  place.  It  is  fuflicient  to  obferve  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  wars  aixl  battles  of  this  period  were  uncommonly 
I  fierce  and  fanguiiiaiy ;  that  prifoners  of  dillincfHon  were  generally 
[  put  to  death  on  the  field,  in  cold  blood  ;  that  aflalfinations  and  mur- 
1  (iers  were  very  frequent,  perpetrated  on  perfons  of  the  greatefl  cmi- 
[  nence,  by  the  hands  of  kings,  nobles,  and  near  relations.  The  fe¬ 
rocity  of  thole  unhappy  times  was  fo  great,  that  it  infu^ted  the  fair 
and ‘gentle  fex,  and  made  many  ladies  and  gentlewomen  take  up 
arms,  and  follow  the  trade  of  war.  “  At  this  liege  (of  Sens,  A.  D. 
1420)  all'o  lyn  many  worthy  ladyes  and  gentilwoinen,  both  French 
and  Engiifli ;  of  the  whiche  many  of  hem  begonne  the  faits  of 
;jirmies  long  time  agoon,  *but  of  lyying  at  lieges  now  they  beginne 
I  firil,”  But  the  women  of  Wales,  on  one  occalion,  are  laui  to  h;ive 
:  b:en  guilty  of  deeds  fo  horrid  and  indelicate,  that  they  are  hardly 
credible ;  and  are  therefore  related  in  the  words  of  the  original 
Author. 

‘  When  we  confidcr  the  ftate  of  the  country,  the  condition  and 
character  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  we  will  not  be  lurprlzcd  to 
hear  that  England  was  much  infefted  with  robbers  in  this  period. 
Sir  John  Fortefeue,  Chief  Jufllce  of  the  King^s-bench  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  acknowledges  that  robbery  was  much  more  frequent 
in  England  than  in  France  or  Scotland ;  and,  which  is  remarkable 
in  one  of  his  profeilion,  he  boafts  of  this  as  a  pnx)f  of  the  fupe- 
I  riqr  courage  of  the  Engllfli.  It  hath  ben  often  feen  in  England, 

I  that  three  or  four  thefes  h^th  fett  upon  feven  or  eight  true  mca, 

I  robyd  them  al.  But  it  luub  no|:  J^en  feen  in  Fraunce,  that  feven 
I  or  eight  thefes  have  ben  hardy  tq_robbe  three  for  four  true  men. 

I  Wherfor  it  is  right  feld  that  Frenchmen  be  hangyd  tor  robbetyc, 

I  tor  that  they  have  no  hertys  to  do  fo  terrible  an  a<^c.  There  be 
I  therfor  mo  men  hangyd  in  England,  in  a  ycrc,  for  robberye  a  ini 
j  nianflaughter,  than  there  be  hanged  in  Fraunce,  for  fuch  caufc  of 
|l  crime,  in  feven. yers.  There  is  no  man  hangyd  in  Scotland  in  feven 
I  vers  together  for  robberye ;  and  yet  thay  be  often  tymes  hangyd 
;  lor  larceny  and  llelyng  of  goods  in  the  abfence  of  the  owner  therof: 

but  their  harts  ferve  them  hot  to  take  a  manny’s  goods,  while  he  is 
:  prefent,  and  w^ill  defend  it ;  which  manner  of  takyng  is  called  rob- 
^  beryc.  '  But  the  Englllh  mep  be  of  another  corage :  for  if  he  be 
:  ^r,  and  fee  another  man  having  richelTc,  which  may  be  taken 
:  ^rom  him  by  might,  he  wol  not  fpare  to  do  lb”.  Whatever  bc- 
1  comes  of  the  reafoning  of  the  Chief  Juftice,  his  authority  is'  fuf- 
ficitnt  to  eftablifli  this  faft,  That  robbery  prevailed  much  more  in 
England  than  in  France  or  Scotland,  in  Ills  time. 

The  manners  of  the  clergy  in  the  preceding  period,  which  have 
Ijcen  fo  fully  deferibed  in  the  fourth  volume  ot  this  work,  were  lb 
bmllar  to  thofe  of  the  times  we  are  now’  delineating,  that,  to  pre- 
unneceflary  repetitions,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  thi^t  de- 
jcnption.  For  though  Dr«  Wicklifte  and  his  followers,  declaimed 
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with  as  much  vehemence  agulnft  the  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  cruelty, 
luxury,  and  other  vices  ot  the  clergy,  as  agalnlt  their  erroneous 
dodtrlnes,  and  fiiperlHtious  ceremonies,  they  declaimed  in  vain: 
The  clergy  were  at  lead  as  much  attached  to  their  riches,  their  ho¬ 
nours,  and  their  plpafurcs,  as  to  their  I'peculative  opinions ;  and  us 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  vices,  as  to  renounce  th^ir  errors.  In  a 
word,  the  generality  of  the  Britilh  clergy  in  this  period  were  nei¬ 
ther  more  learned,  nor  more  virtuous,  than  their  immediate  prede- 
ceflors ;  and  feem  to  have  differed  from  them  in  nothing  but  in 
the  luperior  cruelty  with  which  they  perfecuted  the  unhappy 
]!^ol  lards. 

The  rcclufe  life  of  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  the  fiiiiplicity 
of  his  charafter,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  difqualily 
him  from  entering  profoundly  into  human  concerns.  Of  all 
literary  departments,  the  moft  unfuited  to  him  is  that  of 
hiftory.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  order  of  men, 
\vould  be  more  naturally  and  properly  eipploycd  in  their  yro- 
fcflional  labours,  and  in  attempts  to  overturn  the  growing 
doftrines  of  infidelity.  The  merited  popularity  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon,  it  is  probable,  was  the  attraOion  that  fqduced  Dr. 
Henry,  Dr,  Anderfon,  and  Dr.  Lothian,  into  the  arduous 
province  of  hiftorical  compofition.  they  are  evidently 

far  inferior  to  him  ;  and  his  example  does  not  juftify  thei( 
ambition.  Dr.  Anderfon  approaches  the  neareft  to  his  me¬ 
rit  ;  and  In  niches  dole  to  each  other  >s^e  n^ay  place  Dr. 
Henry  and  Dr.  Lothian. 

We  fhould  now  difmifs  our  Author  :  but  a  refpeft  for  the 
propriety  of  the  Englifh  language,  induces  ns  to  remark, 
that  his  deficiences  on  this  head  are  fo  great, 'tfiat  they  re- 
‘quire  to  be  exemplified.  Of  anamolous,  impure,  and  mean 
*diftion,  iiiftances  without  number  might  be  collcftcd  from 
our  Author.  The  following  examples,  however,  are  lulli- 
cient  for  the  prefent  purpofe. 

P.  2.  ‘  In  lefs  than  three  months  of  anexile\  p.  8.  ‘  Com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way* .  p.  20.  *  Unable 
to  make  head  againft  fo  great  a  force’,  p.  ‘  The  court 
filled  with  a  fet  of  worthlefs  rafcah\  p.'  32.  *  The  procure^ff 
'of  an  affembly  in  St.  Giles’s  Fields’,  p.  40.  ‘  The  Englilb 
archers  Itrioped  themfelves  almoft  naked,  that  they  might 
\dcal  their  blows  with  the  greater  rapidity  and  vigour’,  p*  bS. 

Did  not  make  all  the  advantage  he  might  have  made*.  P- 
*  A  procefs  was  carried  on  in  the  court  of  Rome’,  p.  70.  ‘  By 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salilbury  (faith  an  ancient  hiftorian) 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  loft  h/s  right  hand\  p,  73,  ‘  This 
accompanied, by  fnanv  additional  and  marveltous  circuni^' 
CCS,  flew  dike  lightning  over  all  France.’  p.  76.  ‘  Permit 
troops  to  join  the  army,  which  was  greatly  ftrerigthencci  bV 

that  junilion*  p.  88.  ‘  Thefe  abfurd  and  fnedking  commi'- 

•  fions* 
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fions.’  p*  107.  ‘  One  Thomas  Thany,  a  fuller,  nlchnamed 
B!uc-beard\  p.  1 10.  *  For  a  few  days,  they  behaved  tolerably 
uv//’.  P*  171-  ‘  bhc  endured  a  long  and  dohretis  continc- 
ineat*.  p.  196.  ‘  1  lhall  by  and  by  inquire’,  p.  203.  ‘  Nor  was 
htzni^gttrd  In  the  diltribution  of  his  bounty*.,  p.  214,  ‘  Both 
Richard  and  his  Queen  were  fo  much  atfc&ed  with  this  news, 
that,  as  a  contemporary  hiftorian  tells  us,  they  almoft  run 
mad',  p.  273.  ‘  Conyeiiing  the  lieges  with  the  greatell  expe¬ 
dition’.  p.  326.  ‘  There  were  no  fewer  than  three  infallible 
heads  of  the  church,  and  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  at  once^  who  gave  one  another  very  bad  nameSf 
wliich  was  not  the  worft  proof  of  their  infallibility  .  p.  329. 

^  The  primate  narrated  to  him’,  p.  33S.  ‘  The  clergy^  in  their 
convocations  in  this  period,  fometimes  meddled  with  things 
tliat  feem^to  have  been  a  little  outof  their  road\  p,  379.  ‘This 
made  tne  people  upon  one  another  .  p..  380.  ‘  Edward 
IV.  for  exarnple,  not  only  carried  oh  trade  like  a  common 
Merchant^  but  alfo  folicited  charities^  which  lie  called  bene¬ 
volences  or  free  gifts,  like  a  commony  or  rather  like  a  Jiurdy 
beggar',  p.  405.  ‘  Thev  and  their  adherents  would  certainly 
go  to  the  devil*,  p.  538.  ‘  The  French  fled  before  them  like 
'Jheep',  p.  562.  ‘  Three  of  the  bell  hour^  of  the  day  were  con- 
fumed  in  gpmandizing' . 


Ar  T.I  V.  The  D(firine  of  a  ProvidencCy  illujlrated  and  applied  in  a  Sermon 
preached  to  a  Congregation  of  prptefiant  DiJJentcny  at  Nottingham^ 
July  26,  1784;  bcipg  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General 
Thankfgivlng,  on  the  Conclufion  of  the  late  DeftrutTive  War. 
By  the  Re vv  George  Walker^  F.  R.  S.  8v'o.  is.  Johnfon,  178^* 

^HERE  are  np  kinds  of  compofitipn  more  difficult  to 
be  treated  of  in  a  critical  view,  than  thofe  in  which 
the  fpec.ulatlft  feems  to  have  no  rnodel  of  fuperior  excellence, 
that  he  can  fet  before  hjm,  by  which  to  n;eafufehis  ideas, 
particular  notions  have  ever  gone  before  general  ones  ;  ab.- 
ftraftion  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  pofterior  to  obfervation. 
Even  Ariftotle,  the*  firft  of  critics,  feems  to  have  derived 
.  the  principles,  delivered  in  his  poetics,  alrnpft  wholly  from 
the  ftudy  of  Holder.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reafon,  why 
nothing  has  ever  been  well  faid  upon  the  compofition  of 
fermohs. 

There  is  indeed  a  fet  of  people,  who,  it  may  be,  lim- 
.  ply  to  difplay  their  maftery  in  that  polite  language,  are  con¬ 
tinually  holding  up  to  us  the  French  preachers  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  perfection.  But  perhaps  a  mah  of  exquifite  and 
refined  judgement  would  receive  lefs  fatisfaftion  in  the 
perulal  of  their  fermons,  than  of  any  other  of  thofe  com- 
pofitions,  whicu  have  obtained  fo  elevated  a  fame  wirli  a 
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good  humoured  nation,  who  regard  their  own  attainments 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  excellence.  It  is  now, 
we  believe  generally  agreed,  that  the  reputation  of  the 
f  rench  fermons  mull  Hand  or  fall  with  Maffillon.  His 
deferiptions  indeed  are  frequently  vivid,  llrong,  and  pathe¬ 
tic.  But  the  tafte  in  which  he  writes  is  extremely  cor¬ 
rupt.  He  is  ever  upon  the  llretch  after  a  dignity  he  never 
reaches.  His  llyle  is  uniformly  fonorous,  bombaftic  and  tur¬ 
gid.  He  has  the  fombrous  fwclling  manner  of  Dr.  Young, 
without  having  the  terrible  fublime  of  Dr.  Young  to  bear  him 
put.  His  amplification,  a  figure  that  continually  recurs  upon 
us,  is  heavy,  tautological,  and  fomniferous  beyond  all  bounds. 
Indeed^  if  the  French  ever  attained  the  true  llyle  of  pulpit  elo¬ 
quence,  it  was  in  BolTuet ;  who  however  has  left  us  nothing 
in  that  kind  but  a  volume  of  funeral  orations. 

But  there  is  another  confideration,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
as  efFeftually,  and  Hill  more  unquellionably,  excludes  the 
French  preachers  from  ever  being  regarded  as  the  mo¬ 
dels  of  perfeilion.  It  is,  that  to  a  jull  and  elevated  llyle 
of  preaching,  a  great  and  fublime  morality  is  indifpcnlibly 
neceflary.  It  is  here  that  the  clergy  of  almoll  all  countries 
have  failed.  They  have  inculcated  too  much  the  Blifil  mo¬ 
rality.  *  Thev  have  laid  more  llrefs  upon  external  forms,  and 
regularity  of  demeanor,  and  the  decencies  of  common  life, 
than  upon  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  comprehenfive  benevo¬ 
lence,  generous  reftitude,  a  noble  difdain  of  private  eafe 
.and  private  emolument,  and  all  thofe  qualities,  that  level 
.the  dillinflions  of  artificial  life,  and  bid  mortal  natures 
emulate  the  divine.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe  in  protellant  coun¬ 
tries,  how  much  more  infuch  a  country  as  France,  where 
their  bell  divines  can  harangue  the  multitude  for  an  hour  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  devil  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Anthony’s  pig,  and 
the  little  finger  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  ? 

The  French  preachers  difmilled,  it  will  fcarcely  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  critic,  to  be  more  partial  to  the  Englilh  ones. 
We  have  had. indeed  an  Atterbury,  we  have  had  a  Sherlock, 
and  Hill  more  lately  a  Blair.  Thefe  writers,  efpecially  Sher¬ 
lock,  have  perhaps  carried  the  cool  elegance  of  our  language 
as  far  as  it  will  gc.  All  that  ingenious  difquilition,  perfecl 
purity,  exaft  fymmetry  of  period,  and  the  foftell  cadences 
could  do,  has  been  performed.  But  thefe  gentlemen  have 
forgot,  without  one  exception,  that  they  were  writing  fpeech- 
es,  to  be  addrelle;!  to  an  audience. 

Lord  Chcllerfield  has  told  us  that  a  polite  man  mull  onlv 
fmile,  and  that  to  laugh  out  is  the  height  of  vulgarity  and  ill 
manners.  There  is  a  fet  of  critics,  who  with  the  iall  of  ab- 
furdities,  have  invented  principles  analogous  to  this,  for  the 
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government  of  philology.  They  have  decided,  that  every 
thing  beyond  the  laws  of  fimple  elegance,  is  a  tranfgrci- 
fion  of  tafle.  I'hey  have  given  a  name  to  this  fpecies  of 
writing,  and  call  it  clallical  cpmpofirion.  But  they  could 
not  have  adopted  a  name  that  led  more  completely  to  their 
own  deteftion.  What  will  thefe  men  fay  to  Demofthencs 
and  Cicero,  to  Pindar  and  Longinus  ?  Arc  their  coinpo- 
fitions  taftelefs  and  indefenfible  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive  of  more  vigorous  and  daring  rtights, 
than  their  writings  exhibit.  Nothing  indeed  but  the  height 
offrigidity  and  idiotifm  could  have  found  any  analogy  between 
the  true  fublime,  and  the  ftyle  of  a  Hervey,  a  KloplWk,  and 
a  .  The  man  who  relilhes  mou  the  unri¬ 

valled  imagination  of  a  Roufieau,  or  the  fublime  majefty  of 
a  Gray,  will  ever  be  found  to  be  he,  who  holds  the  af- 
fe&ed,  the  turgid,  and  the  bombaftic  in  the  moll  unconquer¬ 
able  abhorrence. 

Thefe  reflexions  could  at  no  time  be  more  properly 
brought  forward,  than  as  introduftory  to  our  difculling 
the  merit  of  a  preacher,  who,  for  ourfelves  we  do  not 
hefitate  to  fay,  has  approached  nearer  to  the  llyle  of  a 
genuine  and  popular  oratory,  than  any  of  the  moll  celebrated 
divines  of  France  or  England.  They  have  been  more  ele¬ 
gant,  more  polilhed,  more  refined,  beyond  comparifon,  than 
our  author;  many  readers  would prbnounce  their  produ£lions, 
as  mere  compofitions,  to  merit  a  higher  rank  ;  but  few  of 
their  admirers,  we  apprehend,  would  choofe  for  the  fubjeft 
of  their  contrail  the  particular  accomplilhment  we  have  juft 
fpccified.-  V 

Mr.  Walker  poflelfes  a  moll  happy  and  vigorous  imagina¬ 
tion,  This  talent  however  does  not  feduce  him  to  wander  in 
the  ^ttraftive  field  of  rhetoric  and  imagery.  It  does  not 
I  detrafl  from,  but  increafe  the  dignity  of  his  corapofition. 

^  It  is  happily  fubordinate  to  that  manly  vein,  which  is  every 
i  where  charailerillic  of  the  author.  This  is  indeed  his  leading 
I  excellence.  There  is  an  energy,  a  burning  fpirit  in  his  lan¬ 
guage,  which  has  feldom  been  furpalTed.  Along  with  this, 
his  llyle  of  writing,  is  rude,  harlh  and  incondite.  There 
are  certain  defefts, 'which  feem  chiefly  calculated  to  fet  off 
to  advantage  their  correfpondent  beauties  ;  and  this  is  among 
the  number.  We  are  not  however  idle  enough  to  imagine, 
that  Mr.  Walker’s  produdlions  would  be  intrinlically -the 
worfe,  if  their  llyle  had  been  more  mellowed  and  harmo¬ 
nious.  But  this  apology  may  at  leall  be  made  ;  that  the  de- 
fed  fits  lefs  ungracefully  upon  him,  than  it  would  perhaps 
npon  any  other  man  ;  and  that  it  is  lefs  incompatible  with 
the  form  of  .popular  addrefs,  than  with  almoft  any  other  of 
the  produftions  of  literature.  The 
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The  hiftory  of  Providence,  which  forms  the  primal  fub- 
jeft  of  the  prefent  difeourfe,  is  very  mafterly,  and  full  of  rc- 
tlexion  and  philofophy.  One  of  its  moft  original  ideas  con* 
fifts.  in  the  great  lUefs  that  is  laid  upon  the  melioration 
.of  the  manners  of  modern  times,  cfFeded  by  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  nations.  This  event  is  coupled  by  our  author 
with  the  promulgation  of  chriilianity,  as  conftituting  along 
with  it  the  two  things,  which  “  have  given  as  it  were  a  new 

face  to  the  globe,  and  a  new  charaftcr  to  man.’* 

*  Though,  not  refined  or  learned  thcmfelves,*  lays  Mr.  Walker, 
•  our  Northern  ancefiors  brought  with  them  a  llrength  of  genius,  and 
a  finer  principle  of  humanity,  which  has  enabled  them  to  furpafs 
their  mailers  both  in  wifdom  and  in  manners.  'I'ill  thefe  rude 
nations  revealed  themfelves  to  the  South,  the  eftimation  of  the 
female  fex  was  utterly  unknown,  and  how  great  an  this 

has  had  on  the  good  temper  and  bell  felicity  of  human  life  may 
be  known  to  every  one,  by  comparing  the  llatc  of  domeltic  mau« 
hers  a^ong  the  earlier.  Afiatics,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the 
focial  aad  doineftic  charadlc.* .  of  even’  the  rudetl  Europeiui  nation , 
That  freedom,  which  they  feemed  to  annex  to  a  citizen  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth^  has  not  been  exterminated  by  all  the  feifilhnefs 
and  cruelty  of  ambition  ;  legal  liberty,  that  vvonilerful  idea,  fprung 
but  of  their  familiar  pracSice  ;  and  where  legal  liberty  appears  to  be 
done  away,  it^s  inmicnce  is  ftili  felt  in  a  fyftem  of  manners  and 
^ifages  dciived  from  the  fame  fouixre,  which  controuls  the  rude  hand 
■of  power,  foftens,  tempers,  and  gives  the  law  even  to  defp>tifm  it- 
fclt.  It  has  broken^  apparently  for  ever  broken,  the  fyftem  ot 
’  great  and  monftrous  empires,  by  that  firm  tone,  which  it  has  given 
fo  the  human  mind,  that  capacity  of  equal  refiftance  which  it  has 
Communicated  to  man,  wherever  their  character  has  eftablilhcd  it 
felf.-  ,  .  ■ 

‘  It  is  remarkable  that  ebriftianity,  whieh  was  almoft  a  contem 


inanity,  to  generofity,  to  qrdpr,  ajid  to  law.  By  ridding  it  ot  the 
'iiebafements  of  fupcr(titlon,and  introducing  to  it  ^  lublime  and  moral 
religion,  it  has  conduced  to  rid  it  of  all  contraCled  and  contraCtinr 
prejudices,  to  pve  a  vigour  to  the  mind,  and  carry  it  through  ai 
|hc  lengths  of  rational  and  liberal  enquiry.  It  has  fallen  in  with 
the  focial  and  domeftic  liberty  of  the  North,  it  embraces  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  flavery  in  all  it’s  forms,  it  teaches  to  man  his  inJly  idiul 
as  well  as  relative  nnpoitance  in  the  world  of  God  ;  in  fine  it  dlitO- 
vers  in  the  very  counlels  and  will  of  Qod  hiinfclf,  a  fanCtion  o\  all 
the  manly  and  generous  maxims  of  our  Northern  progenitors. 

*  The  contenq>oraneous  produftion  of  thefe  two  great  opcratln 


to  it’s  wifdom  feem  'fit.  We  limit  the  blelTings  of  chriftianity^*^ 
<hole  countries  where  it’s  name  as  owned  ;  but  chriftianity  is 
.it’s  name  is  formally  rqctted.  The  religion  of  Mahoir. 
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U  indebted  for  every  excellence  it  has  to  boaf't  of  to  thfe  difeove^ 
rics  of  the  gofpcl,  and  thcfcatiinents  and  the  manners  which  arc  ft* 
cqliar  to  chriltiahityi  and  Chriftian  nationS|  have  fpread,  and 
are  fprea'ding  Into  thole  countries  which  own  neither  the  Chriltiail 
nor  the  Mahometan  name.  The  Ruffians  on  the  Eait,  and  the  Bri^ 
tifli  Americans  on  the  Weft,  may  probably  be  the  inltrumcnts  of 
J’rovidence  to  extend  boththe  name,  and  all  ii*s  bleffings  over  the 
ivhole  globe.’ 

This  palTage,  which  exhibits,  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view, 
{he  comprehenlidn  of  our  Author’s  mind,  belongs  how¬ 
ever  to  the  cooler  part  of  his  dilbuilition,  and  is  accordingly 
{lirown  by  him  into  a  note,  ly  behoves  us  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  any  minuter  criticifins  in  which  we  may  indulge  our- 
fclvcs,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  lirt  manner,  when 
Jic  affumes  jhfillyle.of  energy  and  eioquehcei — It  is  thus  that 
he  fpcaks  of  the  immediate  occalion  of  that  day’s  folemnityi 

‘  Under  this  ackndwiedgment  of  Providence,  as  the  fccret  con* 
trouler  and  direclror  of  the  great  events  of  this  world,  we  are  alTeni- 
blcd  to  thank  God.  To  thank  him!  why  fo  our  rulers  have  at 
length  thought  fit,  and  1  \yould  to  God,  that  they  had  never  had  a 
yvorle  thought.  Whether  they  feel  the  gratitude,  which  they  in¬ 
vite,  I  pretend  not  to  ‘decide ;  but  1  fear  the  national  ten\per  does 
not  kindly  accord  with ‘the  invitatioji.  There  is  a  fehfe  of  natidnai 
humiliation,  of  national  Jqfs,  of  national  affli(^tion,  thj^t  beats  back 
the  thought  of  gratitude.  It  requires  a  Very  enlightened  and  ele¬ 
vated  piety,  fuch  as  the  rnafs  of  a  people  never  reach  to,  to  find  ^ 
motive  to  thankfulnefs  in  the  very  bofoin  of  fuffering.  ‘Gratitude 
Js  a  chearful  aft,  and  does  not  readily  fpring  up  in  a  defponJing 
breaft.  We  have  no  viftories  to  proclaim,  no  friuinpb  over  ouir 
old  implacable’ foe,  no  addition  or  territory^  of  wealth,  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  our  beloved  country  but  all  is  a  fad  tale  of  ruined  ar¬ 
mies,  humbled  fleets,  empire  loft,  linking  co’minercc,  diflipated 
treufure,  bppreflive  taxes,  faftlous  politics,  with  every  fympto'ih  of  na¬ 
tional  decline.  VVhatever  therefore  be  the  language  of  tbe^proclama- 
tion,  I  would  hot  affeft  to  turn  nature  out  of  her  cdurfr,  and  fpcak  th'c 
language  of  joy'in  the  very  car  of  forfow.  Whatever  be  the  gene¬ 
ral  blellings  of  peace,  and  however  fpecious  the  topic  of  its  pruife^ 
jt  may  be  a  national  ’cvil,  and  be  abhorrent  to  all  fenie  of  national 
gratitude ;  bqt  yet,  with  the  ipoft  unpalatable  circvimflaq^cs,  it  may 
PC  an  evil  wifely  cbofen. 

!  Who  can  forbear  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Providence,  in  the 
fate  of  this  country.  If  national  and  individual  crime  be  fhe  deferr 
yed  ob;eft  of  providential  pnniflimenf,  \yt  have  enough  of  crime  of 
every  defeription,  which  might  juftify  Providence  in  a  feverer^pu- 
nifliinent  than  it  has  yet  been  pleafed  to  inflift  upon  us.  And 
the  finger  of  Providence  appears  to  be  vifible  in  the  ordering  of 
It;  no  gradual  decline  mark's  the  ordinary  coin  fe  of  human  events, 
but  a  ftrange  and  precipitate  defeent  from  the  higheft  glory  and 
profperity  proclaims  the  venerable  power,  which  meant  to  humble 
VS.  By  the  moft  irreligious  minds,  and  which  are  little  apt  to  takc 
^od  Into  any  account,  the  fall  is  contemplated  with  aftohifllmcnt,  and 
'  ‘  .  •  they 
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tliey  confefs  it  in  all  it*s  circumftances,  to  be  beyond  all  hu¬ 
man  probability.” 

•  With  the  general  acknowledgment  of  his  Providence,  let  us  learn 
a  decent  lubmiirion  to  his  will,  and  a  dlfpolitioii  to  own  God,  to  ferve 
him,  as  well  in  his  chaftifements  as  his  mercies.  'J  hough  fuminon- 
cd  to  an  of  thankfgiving,  we  have  matter  enough  of  humility  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  alTuredly  no  national  advantages,  no  national  profperity 
can  be  the  theme  of  our  acknowledgment.  But  there  is  an  elevated  j 
piety,  which  may  mix  with,  and  give  a  dignity  to  our  humiliation,  | 
a  fublimcr  thankfulnefs,  which  refpe^ts  the  difpenfations  of  the  great  I 
and  wife  God,  which  contemplates  the  benignity  of  a  Father  in  the 
corredtion  of  a  Father,  in  the  hope  of  recovery  to  his  favour,  and  in 
the  confeioufnefs  of  thofe  bleffings,  which  he  is  pleafed  ftill  to  pre- 
ferve  to  us.’ 

When  Mr.  Walker  comes  to  exhort  his  audience  to  a  pro-  I 
per  improvement  of  the  goodiiefs  of  God,  and  to  their  con-  I 
tributing  as  individuals  to  the  national  welfare,  he  obferves  I 
that  the  path  of  the  many  is  much  circumferibed,”  and  | 
in  a  patriot  view,  confined  almoft  to  one  fingle  line,  in-  ! 
tegrity  in  the;^  choice  of  thofe  who  reprefent  us  all,  and 
to  whom  all  our  deareft  interefts  are  committed. 

♦  This’  contmues  he  *  is  the  great  palladium  of  England ;  this 

is  our  glorious  diftinftion  from  every  nation  of  the  earth  ;  this  is 
onr  treafure,  which  he,  who  bafely  and  wickedly  abandons  to  the  I 
deftroyer,  is  accurfedboth  of  God  and  man.  From  this  all  our  rc-  | 
ligion,  law,  and  liberty  fprung  ;  on  this  they  ftill  reft ;  and  when  I 
this  IS  gone,  we  are  numbered  with  the  flaves  of  other  nations,  who  I 
have  neither  their  property,  their  bodies,  nor  their  nilnds  at  their  I 
difpofal.  I  am  no  republican,  no  enemy  to  monarchy  ;  fuch  as  the  I 
conftitution  of  the  Britifli  government  has  adopted,  and  fubfervient  | 
to  the  view's  of  this  government ;  I  revere  the  prince,  who  is  willing  | 
to  be  the  inftrument  of  public  happinefs,  and  wiflies  not  to  move  be-  I 
yond  the  line,  in  which  power  may  fafely  and  ufefully  be  confided  I 
to  a  poor  mortal.  But  kings  are  no  gods  of  my  adoration  ;  they  I 
weigh  not  a  feather  in  my  fcale  againft  the  public  good  ;  1  do  think  I 
the  dcnwcratic  or  popular  part  of  the  conftitution,  to  be  the  eftence,  I 
the  foul  of  the  whole  ;  I  do  think  the  fafety  of  the  people  to  be  the  I 
fupreme  law,  the  fupreme  objedl ;  and  that  if  kings,  or  whatever  \ 
exalted  individuals,  will  not  enter,  chearfully  enter,  into  this  bene-  | 
volent  view  ;  they  ought  to  be  confidered  and  treated,  as  mere  ex-  I 
pedients  of  public  good,  and  be  made  fubfervient  thereto.  I 

*  It  is  in  the  abufe  of  this  glorious  diftine^ion,  as  from  their  nr,*  I 

mediate,,  though  not  their  primary  fource,  arc  found  all  the  mlsfor-  I 
tunes  and  difgraccs,  which  darken  the  face  of  this  once  happy  illand,  I 
it  is  not  the  change  of  minifters  which  can  bring  back  the  days  oi  I 
England’s  peace  and  glory  ;  minifters  are  men,  and  in  proportion  to  I 
the  rank  from  which  they  are  taken,  partake  in  a  higher  degree  ot  the  I 
national  corruption  ;  but  minifters  are  of  that  pliant'  fluff,  that  they  I 
W'ill  be  what  you  pleafe  to  have  them  ;  teach  them  to  defpife  you,  I 
and  they  will  fport  with  the  national  interefts,  as  with  their  own  ;  | 

fearing  and  yefpeding  you,  their  very  vices  will  bow  to  th^  national  | 

expciftatioa  | 
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cTpCi^iiUon.  A  virtuous  parliament  18  the  fccurity  for  a  yirtuout 
admiiiiftration”. 

•  Have  your  eye,  therefore,  on  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people^ 
8lk  yourlelves  every  moment,  if  their  conduct  be  fuch  as  every 
man  of  you  would  for  himl'clf,  for  his  child,  for  his  friend,  for 
his  neighbour.  There  is  no  other  rule  ;  hohefty  and  integrity  arc 
univerial  and  imnuitable  ;  the  fame  in  all  relations  of  life  ;  nor  does 
any  relation  claim  peculiar  indulgencies  ;  the  rule  is  plain  and  deci- 
five ;  and  if  they  cannot  anfvver  to  this  liinplc  tefr,  they  are  not 
your  reprefentatives,  every  moment  of  their  truft  is  dangerous,  and 
though  the  peace  of  the  community  may  forbid  the  infiant  eft'ccb  of 
aa;honcft  indignation,  yet  alfuredly,  they  ought  no  more  to  receive 
the  renewal  of  your  truft,  than  you  would  confide  every  thing  that 
is  dear  to  you  into  the  hands  of  the  worft  of  villains  and  afliillins. 

:  When  I  think  on  what  is  involved  in  it,  the  ruin  of  w^hat  the 
richeft  bounty  of  God  has  blelfed  us  with,  the  humbling  every 
thing  that  religion  and  liberty,  and  law',  make  facred  to  man,  at  the 
feet  of  luftful  power,  or  precipitating  every  thing  in  ruins,  to  gra¬ 
tify’  weaknefs  and  obftinacy,  and  w’^lckednefs ;  I  would  not  a6t  this 
crime  for  the  treafury  of  a  nation;  I  would  not  go  with  fuch  a  load 
of  deliberate  guilt  into  the  prefence  of  my  God,  whenever  he  fhall 
be  pleafed  to  call  me,  for  all  that  this  world  has  to  promife. 
Yet  it  is  done  f®r  the  poor  draught  of  intemperance ;  for  the  wages 
of  a  day;  for  the  hypocritical  flattery  of  a  drelfcd-out  fuperior;  for 
a  promife  ;  for  a  place  of  dependance  and  fervility.  In  the  hour  of 
public  misfortune,  you  can  all  cry  out,  you  are  fold,  you  are  be¬ 
trayed.-  I  tell  you.  You  have  fold.  You  have  betrayed  yourfelves ; 
and  until  every  man  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fay,  in 
the  moft  important  a6t  of  a  citizen  and  a  Briton,  I  have  done  w'hat 
my  confcience  direefs  me,  what  I  can  anfw^er  for,  to  my  child,  and 
to  my  God  ;  the  crime  is  your’s  alfo.* 

Nefnovh'  magnus^  fays  C\ctxo^  Jtne  aii^uo  djvino  afflatu  un- 
/juam  fuit,  W  e  will  not  now  enter  into  the  truth  of  this  maxim 
in  its  religious  meaning.  In  the  academical  fenfe,  (and  Ci¬ 
cero  was  of  that  feft  of  philofophers)  w^e  believe  wc  fhould  be 
liable  to  few  exceptions,  fhould  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  ‘  no  one  was  ever  a  truly  great  man  without  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  enthufiafm.’  The  man  that  does  not  talk  with  peculiar 
fagernefs  of  his  favourite  fubjeft ,  that  does  not  in  a  manner 
lofe  all  felf-control,  whenever  it  is  brought  upon  the  tapis, 
we  fhould  fufpeft  not  to  be  fufficiently  animated  w'ith  his 
theme,  to  make  a  lirft  rate  figure. — But  enthuliafm  rifes  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  inveftigation,  and  at  leaft 
treads  upon  the  heels  of  error. 

If  we  be  right  in  what  we  have  now  advanced ;  this  mark  of 

a  grc?at  man”  will  fcarcley  be  refufed  to  Mr.  Walker.  He 
ts  a  patriot,  in  the  old  Roman  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  milder 
genius  of  Chriftianity  everywhere  breathes  the  fpirit  of  uni- 
'erfal  benevolence.  ‘‘  The  irruption  of  the  northern  na- 
hons,”  and  the  introJuftlon  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  (and  wc 
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beg  leave  to  add  this  to  the  inftanees  our  author  has  adduced 
of  the  co-operation  of  tlie  two  great  events)  has  alfo  without 
dpubt  contributed  to  banilh  the  overpowering  and  extrava- 
gititloYc  of  country,  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times.  But 
thepaflion  of  Mr.  Walker  bids  defiance  to  the  influence  of 
both  events.  Every  filing  Britilh  he  beholds  through  the 
snagniiying  glafs  of  this  ardent  attaelinlcht ;  and  the  original 
charader  of  our  illand  appears  in  his  writings,  to  have  been 
all  that  was  excellent  and  all  that  was  venerable. 

“  I'herc  was  a  time”  fays  our  Author^  Vvhen  the  tnean- 
tji  Englljhman  could  judge  of  his  country’s  welfare,  and 
ftcadily  and  confeientioufly  purfuc  5t.  The  glorious  inheri¬ 
tance,  which  you  haye  received,  can  only  be  preferved  bv 
recurring  to  the  fame  Jlern  infiexibil'ity^  xht  fame .well-pr in- 
flpled  integrity^  in  every  on  which  your  country’s  good 
(depends.”  Again.  “  And  why  !  I  pray,  have  we  been  thus 
inarked  out  by  P/ovidciicc  for  its  moft  awful  punifhments? 
but  becaufe,  as. a  nation,  we  had  miferably  turned  our  face 
from  God,  and  thrown  back  to  him  as  ufclcfs  or  difguflful, 
that  religious  charafter,  that  fobricty^  that  jufticcy  that 
which  our  anceftors  tranfmitted  to  us,  together  with  that 
generous  fympathy  with  the  rights  of  human  nature,  that  vir¬ 
tuous  zeal  in  the  caiife  of  equal  liberty  and  law,  which  their 
honeft  and  magnanimous  example  had  fet  us.” 

Upon  reading  fuch  periods  as  thefe,  we  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
coiled  in  Vvh^xfar-djjiavt  golden  age,  this  charader  belong¬ 
ed  to  us.  Indeed  our  Author  feetns  to  intimate  that  we, 
as  well  as  certain  other  European  nations,  have  been  upheld 
by  Providence”  fomewhat  longer  than  we  Ivad  reafon  to  ex- 
ped,  ‘‘  to  cherilh  a  new  nation  of  Britons  iii  the  ‘other 
world.  We  triumphed  ov^r. the  foes  of  Britain,  while  we 
.were  profccutingthe  quarrel  of  Britiih  America;  and,  having  j 
placed  it  on  adolid  foundation  of  independence  and  power, 
we  are  fuffered  to  fall  under  the  w,eig>ht  of  our  corruptions 
and  crimes.  Providence  will  bring  on  the  fate  of  our  enemies 
in  their  turn ;  and,  having  anfwcred  the  views  of  Providence 
.to  us,  and  to. our  defeendants  in,  America,  they  will  pay  the 
.punifhment  of.their.equal  or  greater  iniquities.” 

Thefe .fentiments  taught  us  to  lopk  back  into  remoter 
ages  for  die  period  deferibed.  Mr.  Walker  hovyever,  wc 
prefume,  would  fcarcely  lead  us  beyond  the  wars  ot  York 
'and  'Lancallef  ;  and  upon  that  term,  as  we  . had  no  better 
ground. of  quarrclithan  who  (hould  be  our  tyrant,^  he  would 
•hardly  thirik.proper' to  fix.  I'he  age  of  Queen  .EUzalxth 
bccnimuch  .vaunted,  but  .not  to  mention  in  how  rude  ana 
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lincivHi^cd  a  ftate  we  then  appear  to  have  becn^,  that  mo¬ 
narch  was  certainly  too  delpotic,  and  her  people  too  tame 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  our  Author.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  tlie  profoundeft  and  moft  liberal  philofophers  that 
ever  exiued,  that  in  the  period  of  Cromwel,  and  rrtore  efpe- 
cially  upon  his  death  wc  had  every  opportunity  for  building 
the  fabric  of  a  pure  republic,  and  lolt  the  opportunity,  and 
were  driven  to  the  wretched  neceifity  of  applying  once  more 
to  the  exiled  itronarch,  merely  from  the  want  of  public  vir-* 
tuc.  The  revolution  was  the  noblcft  event,  built  upon  the 
flighteft  foundation  of ‘generous  and  manly  feiitiment  that 
hillory  records.  And  we  are  afraid  that  it  can  fcarccly  be 
contended  with  the  ftiow  of  plaufibility,  that,  in  public  vir¬ 
tue,  we^are  much  amended  iince.  Where^then  lhail  we  feek 
the  glorious  aera  ? 

Alas  !  in  Mr.  Walker’s  eftimation;  wc  'know  not  whether 
it  may  hot  extend  through  all  thefe  periods.  Certain  itds 
hovv^ver,  that  it  comes  down  much  lower  than  the  laft  fen- 
tence  we  extracted  feemed  to  intimate.  There  was  a  gallartt 
virtuous  fpirit  which  but  yejierdaj  would  have  been  pained  to 
hear  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  of  violated  rights,  and 
the  cruel  triumphs  of  power;  but  which  the  difgrace,  »rhc 
proftitution  of  our  country’s  honour  would -have  roufed  Co 
madnefs”. 

‘  I  have  lived  in  the  day^  when  an  Englifliman  was  fnofc  proud  of 
his  coim try honour^  than  of ‘his  country’s  .profperity ;  when  the 
,  betrayer  of  it  'would  have  roufed  the  general  indignation,  rtor  ap- 

ipcafed-it,  but  with  his  life^ . Rejoicing  in  oiir  libcr^Vf  as  the  beft 

boon  of  heaven  to  us,  Engliflimen  pitied  every  wretch  whoihad  it 
not,;  and  ,if  they  could  not  reftore  this  blelling  to  all  of  their  kin(j, 

•  Would  as  foon  have  met  the  Devil  in  their  w'alk,  as  be  the  inftru- 
ftients  of  oppreffing  it  in  any.  How  this  fpirit  hath  departed  from 
us,  let  Coffica,  St.  Vincents,  America  tell,  and  the  very  feeble 
voice  of  indignation,  which  fo  novel  a  conduct  of  this  once  glorious 
Cation,  has  excited.  It  was  our  pride  that,  in  the  road  to  com- 
tncrce  and  greatnefs,.  we  trod  not  over  the  carcafes  of  llaughtcred 
^millions  :  this  was  left. to  Spaniards,  to  Portuguefc,' to  Hollanders'; 
but  this  virtuous,  this  dear  dilHndlion,  is  gone ;  we  are  now  upon 
the  records  of  hiftory,  among  the  mcrcilefs  dellroyers  of  our  fpe- 
cies.’ 

Amazing !  There  are  inourcorps  of  Reviewers  more  perfons 
than  one,  who  have  probably  lived  as  many  years  as  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ker,  and,  wc  believe,  the  writcr.of  this  aiticlc  can  anfwcr  for 
them  all,  that  they  cannot  charge  their  memory  with  this 
fpotlefs  innocence,  this  generous  fympathy,  which  “  but 
yefterday”  informed  every  Engliih  breaft.  What  does  Mr. 

*,Vide  Review  for  May  laft.  vol.  3.  p.  371. 
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.Walker  think  of  our  generous  fymfiathy  for  the  poor  Irifh, 
.•which  Swift  has  fo  admirably  difplayed  in  his  Drapier’s  Let¬ 
ters.?  What  does  he  think  of  the  fupremacy  of  this  coun- 
:try  over  America,  fo  favourite  a  tenet  of  Englilhmen,  fo 
.ftrenuoufly  alTerted  by  the  hero  of  “  yefterday,’^  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lord  Chatham  ? 

'I'hc  patriotifin  however,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  per- 
:haps,  the  nationality  of  our  Author,  does  not  ftop  even 
.here.  Having  made  the  panegyric  of  the  Britilh  nation,  he 
..^tells  us  of  the  French,  that  they  are  our  “  implacable  foc;^’ 

an  invader,  whom  a  long-follered  enmity  and  jealoufy  will 
“  teach  to  riot  in  cur  mifery.^^  I'his  is  Ihcer  mifreprefentation. 
.Without  attributing  to  them  a  very  elevated  degree  of  virtue 
it  may  be  obferved,  that,  .not  being  like  ourfelves,  broken 
off  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  confined  as  it  were  to 
one  enemy,  ' that  being'placed  in  the  midft  of  powers,  all  of 
.whom  they  have  been  called  in  turn  to  encounter,  they  are 
-incapable  of  that  infulated  and  perpetual  enmity,  which 
**  fympathy  and  the  love  of  juftice”  have  permitted  to  tlie 
.  Englilh. — ^^But  to  have  done. 

W  hatever  be  the  imperfedions  of  our  Author,  quas  hu- 
mana  parum  cavit  natura^  he  is  certainly  a  moft  extraordinary 
man.^  He  is  regarded  by  fome  of  the  moft  competent  judges 
in  this  country,  as,  at  leaft,  one  of  its  beft  math^aticiaiis. 
Wc  do  not  recolleft  another  inftance  in  the  annals  of  litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  junftion  of  this  talent  with  that  vigorous  and 
fublime  imagination  that  diftinguilhes  Mr.  Walker.  But 
this  is  not  all.  His  ftyle  is  the  moft  unmathematicaU  that 
can  be  conceived.  From  a  mathematician  we  fhould  at  leaft 
expeft  accuracy,  regularity  and  precifion.  But  the  vigour  of 
our  author’s  genius  continually  betrays  him  into  a  negleft  of 
the  rules  of  analogy;  and  he  fometimes  lofes  himfelf  fo  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  exuberance  of  his  ideas,  as  to  become  even 
unintelligible. 

The  fermon  is  prefaced  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Pitt,  full 
of  fpirited  and  manly  advice.  “  Try,”  fays  Mr.  Walker, 
the  ways  of  plain  fenfe  and  Ample  honefty ;  truft  to  public 
judgment,  and  public  gratitude  for  fupport ;  court  not  par¬ 
liamentary  faftion ;  nor  fuffer  the  laft  refources  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  be  wafted  on  the  hirelings  of  office,  whofe  importance 
fprings  only  out  of  the  weaknefs,  or  the  wickednefs  of  the 
minifter”.  Whether  this  advice  will  be  attended  to  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  we  pretend  not  here  to  decide. 
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AlRT*  V.  A  Tranjlation  of  the  Scott  Pafioral  C.medy^  o  f  the  Gentle  Shep- 
berdy  into  Engllfli,  from  Allan  Ramfay’s  original.  By  W. 
Ward.  8vo.  2s.  G.  G.  J.  and  T.  Robinfon.  London.  1785* 

4  Tranllator  Ihould  undoubtedly  undcrlland  the  language 
/A  of  his  original  ;*  to  be  acquainted  with  his  own,  is  no 
Icfs  requilite  ;  and  if  his  performance  be  in  verfe,  he  Ihould 
have  foihe  idea  of  meafure  and  ot  rhyme.  He  Ihould  likewife 
poflcfs  tafte  and  judgment;  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  dil- 
ccrn  ai\d  to  exprefs  the  beauties  of  the  work  he  tranllates. 

Ward  has  not  the  moft  diftant  prctenlions  to  any  one  of 
the  above  qualifications.  Wherever  we  turn  we  can  plainly 
difcover  that  he  does  not  underftand  the  work  he  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  tranflate.  The  nervous  provincial  exprellion  of  the  orr- 
ginal^  which  paints  fo  well  the  naivete-of  paffion,  has  no  re- 
prefentative'in  the  tranllation  :  the  fenfe  is  either  totally  pei'- 
verted,  or^  if  at' any  time  preferyed,  becomes  flat,  ridicu¬ 
lous  or  difgufting  by  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed* 
The  Heliconian  liquor,  when  poured  from  the  golden  vafe;  of 
Ramfay  into  Mn  Ward’s  earthen  pitcher,  is  converted  into 
a  vapid  puddle*  '  - 

By  comparing  one  or  two  paflages  of  the  original  and  tranf- 
lation,  the  public  will  be  able  to  decide  as. to, the  juftice  of 
our  animadverfions.  The  Roger  of  Allan  Ramfay,  fpenking 
of  his  Jenny,  fays,  r 
“  I  wifti  I  cou’d  iia  love  her — but  in  vain  ; 

I  ftill  maun*  do’t,  and  tholef  her  proud  difdain; 

My  jBauty  is  a  cur  I  dearly  like  ;  . 

E’ert'While  he  fawn’d,  Ihe  ftrake  the*  poor  dum  tike; 

If  I  had  filled  a  nook  within  her  brealt. 

She  wad  ha’e  fhawn'mair  kindnefs  to  my  beaft.” 

The  Roger  travefty  of 'Mr*  Ward  thus  expreflTes  himfcif, 
vain  1  wilh  I  cou’d.  not  feek  her  love, 

But  yet  I  mutf,  my  mind  can. never  rove  ;  *  ‘ 

She  ftruck  niy  dog  of  late*^ — hard  hearted  log  !— 

If  fl)c  lov’d  me,  flie’d  furely  love  my  dog. 

If  one  fmall  fpark  *liad  ever  fill’d  her  breafe. 

She  might  have  fhewn  more  kindnefs  to‘my  bead  !” 

Ramfay  prefents  us  with  every  little  circumltance  which 
add  truth  and  expreflion  to  the  defeription  ;  his  fhepherd 
gives*  us  the  name  of  his  dog,'  informs  us  he  loves  him.  dearly^ 
2nd  tells  us  that  his  raiftrefs  ftruck  him,  even  while  the  ani- 
nial  care£ed  her  ;  from  all  which  he  infers  that  (he  muft  have 
^  rooted  averfion  to  the  matter.  Tliefc  heightening  circum- 
ftances  cfcape  the  difeernment  of  the  tranflator.  He  has  in- 
necd  added  an  expreflion  q{ his  ov;n  ‘‘  hard-hearted  iog !” 


mud.  .f  fuffer.  J  the  name  of  his  dog.  *- 
tng,  Rev.  Voi.  V.  Mar.  1785.  N 
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:|yhich  snigbt  have  fu^ted  ^  Dutch  boor,  but  which  by  no 
ijieans  agrees  with  the  chara£ter  of  Roger.  It  may  be  ob- 
feryed  top  that  the  thought  in  the  tyro  laft  lines  is  only  a  re. 
•putitipu  of  the  fentiment  in  , Ae  preceding  one. 

Ho>y  has  npurdered  the  exquihte  deferiptipn  of  rural 
fipqijuetry,  blended  with  innocence  Mid  paflion,  giv?n  by  Pa. 
tie  in  the  ift  feene,  mujft  a^pnilh  every  one  >iVho  will  take 
the  .trouble  ,of  .cogipari.ng  the  fpeech  in  Ramiay’s  original, 
,h^inni|}g  “  Daft  Gowk,”  with  the  tranllM^on,  which  coni- 
^^npes  w.ith  *‘.§ihy  fool.”  p,.  _i8.  1.  5.  To  give  an  extrad 
,pf  ji^h,  and  ejiter  .into  a  n^lnute  .criticifm  would  take  up 
nipre  ropn^  thari  we  can  aj^prd  to  fb  unimportant  a  publica- 
Jti,pn.  Aail  only  .tafee  notice  .of  two  grofs  blunders  ii 
the  fpcj^h  allude.d  to.  Fr.^n^nefs  atid  gayety,  with  the  ut 
Jiioft  cpnfidenqe  in  her  Ipyey,  .a.i;e  the  cpjnftituents  of  Peggy’s 
thara^er,  as  given  us  by  .tjye  Scotch  bard,  while  Ihe  at  llic 
.famu  time  pr^eferyes  all  the  innate  d.elic^cy  of  the  fex.  In 
ilead  of  this  **  jefniredfifftt  the  tr^nil^tor  prefents  u 

a_5t.  Giles’s  ftr«t-wa.lker.  Ip, the  Scotch  poem,  when 
after  he  had  pretended  to'flight  her,  fhe  returns  under  covet 
pf  demanding  his '  affiftance,' and 'that  of  h.i.a  '4og  to  brin 
hack  .three  Iheep  >yhich  had  firay.ed  from  .the '^pek,  Patiefays 
that  hefmiied  at.lwr  epibarrafftnent,  .**  apdfaedidflie.”  Mr. 
Ward  h.as  thought  proper  to  render  tins  ‘‘I  kifs’d  and 
**  jaughed,  and  fp  did  Jhf i.  e.  Ih.e  not  oply  MpgUed 
returned  my  kijffes_.  hJo.thjng  ,of  the  hind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
original :  on  the  contrary,  Patie  rcprel'ents  hipifelf  as  ulln 
that  gentle  .force  which  female  delicacy  requires ;  and  fa 
that  ihe  fcolded  him  between  .every  kifs. 

The  other  j^yng  we  lhalj  .police  is  the  trppflator’s  total 
oraillion  ofdiat  happy  line  in .  .the  original,  fo  ilroiigly  c 
prcilive  of  the  feelings  of  9  Ipver,  encircling  a  beloved  mil 
tiefs  in  his  arms  i 

“  My  very  faul  came  looping  to  my  lips.” 
Inftead  of  which  we  are  treated  with  the  following  couplet 
“  W.hile  in  my  arms  I  held  the  charm’ing'fair 
To  tell  thole  joys  would  ban.ifli  ev’ry  care.” 

■  RerhapS  this  is  one  of  the  beauties  which  he  infinuates  in 
hisjprefacc  he  has  added  to  the  original.’ 

To  Peggy’s  propofal  of  bathing  thcmfelves,  Jenny,  in  the 
Scotch  pocm,  objefts,  left  perhaps  their  fwains  might  con^t^ 
lipon  thcfti  vhexpcSedly,  and  fee  them  naked. 
goes  more  roundly  to  work,  and  puts  the  following  line  int^J 
the  moutn  of  tiit  young  fticphcfdefs,  .  , 

And  fee  what  always  we  would  wifli  to  hide  !” 

J.^.nnyf  among  other  objections  to  matrimonfi 
lias  the  following,  v 

A  din 
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Ward’s  Tranfiation  of  thi  G^nth  Shephird.  ig^ 

^  ^  A  dilh  of  married  love  right  foon  gro^ws  cauLd,  ; 

And  dozens  down  to  iianc  as  fpwk  grow  auld*’’  .  , 

•  Dozenedj  lignifies  having  loll  our  fecliiig  by  c^d :  tlic  me¬ 
taphor  is  therefore  equally  bcautit^l  aiid  expreljliV^.  •  Wc 
do  not  rccoileft  that  we  have  , any  wdicre  iikl  with  a. more 
energetic  delineation  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  amoroup 
palfion.  *  The  ti-anllator,  who  excels  in  tranfmutation  of  the 
debaling  kind,  thus  exprefles  the  fame  thought, 

**  In  youth  we  marriage  pleafnre  ^  '  • 

Old  age  coiue’s  on,  and  all  thufe  piealurifs 
^  Thefirftlinei  befides  having  a  fy liable  too  niucli ,  conveys 
all  the  grofTnefs  of  the  tranflator^s  owri  ideas  while  he  has 
moft  adroitly  contrived  to  tranfubftahtiate  every  excellence  of 
the  fecond"  into  his  own  unpaValclled  pourdef  of  pbft.  But 
we  h^ve.  done  with  animadverting  on  his  feilures  in  tajie, — It 
is  ungenerous  to  war  with ‘total  j.ml^eciiiity,  ,  ‘  ‘  ^  ' 

.  '  Let  us  next  examine  if*.})^  has  aiiy  claiins  to  the  moll 
coniniph  quajiiicatlpiis  of  a  «rhvmller^  Can  he  count  his 
Angers  ?  Has  he  ^.i>y  earf  Or  d.dp  he  uridefftand  graiYirnaV  ? 
As  to  tjie  after  having  preinifed  tliaj;  the  iKrofc  verfe’ojf 
ten  fyllables  is  ili'e  nVe^urc  JipTias  adopted,  or  rather ^^jieant 
to*  adopt,  it  will  be  a  fuf^cjeiif  proof  of  hi^  inc^’acUy'^to 
|)oiiit  o\it  the  four Yollo wing  blunders lii  the‘thr"ee  mft  pages; 

O  Patie  I  am  born  to  an  ill-natur’d  fatcj  .... 

To  Hrive*  witli'  liardlhips'fad'l'nd  ^reatV*'*  •  •  —  - 

'But  flbp  a  little  Rogcr^-  youharc^not  a  heart; 

No  Patie,  noj  Fm  no»^'  of  thofe.;^  •  ' 

Indeed  Mr*  W.  is  as  great  a  latltudinariah  in  nieafure  as 
the  moft  violerit  ptndaric  w^ter  we  have  ever'mei  with';  fp^ 
wc  have  lilies  from  eight  fyilables  up  to  fifteen,  e:  g. 

‘Now  Cifomwejrs  dead,  and  gone  to  Nick.  • 

Why  do  To’;  Roger  ?— ill-luck  will  foipctimcs  liapperl 
•  to  the  bed;  '  ' 

The  following  lift  of  rhymes,  whieli  we  have  collcfted 
froiti  the  ill  and*  2d  a£ls,  will  be  a  very  fatisfaftory  ahfwcr  to 
our  fccond*  queftiom  ‘‘  ‘Bottle,  hill;  dream,  renlaih;  fend; 
“find/  decline,  crime;  ‘  refufe,  hofe;  lawn,' adorn;  wife, 
“  thrive;  thaws,  ews;  eheefe,  flies;  home,  blame;  hied; 
“  Wad;  again,  own;  bring,  clean;  malt,  fat;* hear;  here; 
“  clever;  difeovef;  alone,  throng;  embrace,  fad;”  lot;*' lad; 
“  bloody,  dilrdy;”  ^c.  &c.  Yet  we  have  difeovered  that 
hcha§  not  failed  in  this  part  of  his  work  from  any  antipathy 
to  rhyme  ;  for  he  has  placed  Maufe  in  the  roorrt*  of ’Madge, 
P'  72.  merely  bccaufe  he  willied  to  end  the  fiicceeding  line 
With  »  taufe we  at  leatt,  caii  affign  no  other  ireafon  #br 
the  qui  pro  quo.y  By  this  manceuvre  thc  Tenfe  of  the  paBage 
is  entirely  marred  :  but  Mr.  W.  is  fo  acedftome'd  to  have 
*  N  a  neither 
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neither  rhyme  nor  reafon,  that  wc  fhould  be  contented  when 
one  of  them  is  preferred. 

As  to  our  Ian  queftion,  there  is  not  a  page  of  the  work 
which  does  not  fpeak  loudly  againft  his  grammatical  qua- 
lifications.  From  the  enormous^  mafs  of  folecifins  we  lha!! 
fcleft  a  few. 

*  other that my  reft  oppafe*  p.  i6i 

‘  Nor  I|  but  Cupid’s /rfwj  whifper  ftilL*  p.  ’23* 

*  *Tis  in  my  breaft — 'fecret^s  the  women’s  Icnm*  ib. 

■  ■  —»■■■—  ,  the  greateft  lies  ofi'-hand, 

*  Which  fooii  round*.—— p.  31, 

*  My  Jlabhs  and  pavillions  broken  Walls, 

That  with  each  rainy  bUft  decaying /«//;/  p.  46^ 

^  Thofe  once  ample  walls  are  now  to  ruin  /J’//.’*  p.  47. 

‘  And  he  delights  in  books^  he  reads,  and  fpeaks 

With  thofe  that  know  them,  Latin  words  and  Greeks,*  p.  64, 

Thcfe  examples  might  be  conliderabty  enlarged  ;  but  tlie 
reader  we  dare  fay»  is  fatisfied,  and  we  haften  to  get  qui  t  of  this 
article..  Our  refpcfl  for  the  old  Scotch  bard  has  led  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  fome  minutenefs  what  perhaps  ought  to  have 
been  difmifled  with  a  fingic  fentcnce :  but  we  were  afraid 
that  the  mere  Englifli  reader  might  have  been  led  to  form  a 
judgement  of  the  northern  pafloral  from  the.prefent  diftorted 
caricature. 
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Art.  VI.  Creation  :  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayes,  M.  A. 
of  Trinity  College  Catnbridge,  and  Uftier  of  Weftminfter  School. 
Cambridge  printed.  Sold  in  London  4to.  is.  Dodlley.  1784. 
^T^HE  Setonian  prize  has  produced  no.  very  confpicuous  ex- 
*  ertions  of  genius;  wx  recollcft  none  of  the  fuccelsfuJ 
poems  that  have  rifen  above  mediocrity.  The  “  Creation' 
of  Mr.  Hayes  does  not  appear  entitled  to  any  degree  of  pre¬ 
eminence  above  the  reft.  It  difplays  the  wifdam,  power  and 
goodnefs  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  arraigns  man 
tor  his  ingratitude.to  his  bountiful  Creator,  with  a  trltcnep 
which  can  afford  little  plcafure  to  the  man  of  tafte.  1  he 
fubjeft  itfelf .will  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  ferious  mind;  but 
when  common  place-alonc  is  to  be  difeovered  ip  the  difeui- 
fion  of  it,  a  languor  approaching  to  difguft  is  unavoidable. 
We  are  fcnfible  that  it  is  bellowing  no  very  high  commeiula- 
tion  on  a  poem  when  we  fay  that  it  is .  a  tolerable  fermon  in 
verfe  ;  impartiality  however  obliges  us  .not  to  advance  a  ftep 
further  in  praife  of  this  publication.  So  clofely  indeed  doe> 
Mr.  H.  adhere  to  the'  pulpit  form,  that,  in  imitation  of 
many  preachers,  he  has  in  p.  22.  given  us '’a  recapitulation 
of  his  fubjeft,  which  wc  fliall  prcfeiit  to  tlic  public  as  a  fpc* 
cimeu  of ’the  poem..  *  ^ 

»  '  '' . •  '  4i  ^heu 


Creation : 
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,  •  .Thou  GoJ  of  Goodnefs  hear  thy  fuppliant^s pray’r ! 

Deep  in  the  liviiig^iublet  of  the  heart 
Imprint  the  grateful  fenfe  I  ro  thy  behefts 
Creation  bows ;  through  ail  her  fertile  range 
Subjected  bows.  When  fiKwni  bis  mother  earth 
Thou  called’ft  man  to  life,  the  Jaft,  but  befc 
Of  all  thy  works^  not  in  a  defert  wafte 
Did’it  thou  then  place  him,  nor  defencelefs  leave 
The  offspring  of  thy  plaffic  hand.  E’en  then 
The  fun  and  moon,  and  all  the  frarry  hoft 
Bedeck’d  th’  ethereal  concave.  Then  for  him 
^  The  earth  had  teem’d  ;  from  her  prolific  womb 
Had  pour’d,  whatever  to  the  tafte  or  eye 
Could  minifter  delight,  herb,  flow’r  and  fruit, 

Ai\d  flocks  and  herds  in  countlefs  tribes.  E’en  then 
Forhimj  with  food  replete,  and  circumferib’d  ,  , 

By  thy  reftraining  arm,  the  turbid  waves 
.Of  ocean  roll’d,  exhaultlels  fource  of  wealth 
And  left  the  congregate  waters,  bound  -  ' 

Tn  torpid  lethargy,  fhould  o’er  the  world 
.•  .  InfecStious  putrefaction  filed,  in  ebb 

^  And.flow  peq>etual  by  the  lunar  orb  .  •  i 

Controul’d,  thoudicTft  appoint  their  rcftlcfs  conrfe.  ] 

X.htisthrqt^h  thejiquid  realms,  that  vitalhrcath, 
w  hich  ;to  the  ocean’s  fcaly  fons  thou  gav’ft, 

Was  fbfter’d  and  invigorated.  Thus 

•  By  the  perturbed  motions  of  the  deep, 

•  £nliv’nmg  breezes  purg’d  the  greifer  air, 

To  the  faint  globe  imparting  vivid  health. 

Nor  lefs,  eternal  Father,  than  at  firff, 

•  ^  Doth  nature.j^w  atteft  .i^y  boiindlefs  fway, 

»  ‘  Thy  boundlels  mercy.  As  by  Thee  all  things 
/  .Were  form’d,  by  Thee  the  fyftem  is'maintain’d  ; . 

.  .  By  Thee,  that  harmony  .which  firft  attun’d 
Creation’s  floating  Tpheres,  is  ftill  preferv’d. 

The  diftion  and  verfificaticn  are  in  general  correft  ;  it 
would  have  been  aftonifhing  if  they  .were  not,  as  the  author 
has  been  long  a  teacher  in  a  great  febool  where  much  attention, 
perhaps  too  much,  is  paid. to  poetry.  One  or  t;;wo  exceptions 
however  we  fhall  beg  Jeave  to  mention.  , 

V  Whither  can  the  eye  ftretch  and  i^ot .  behold”  , 
ts  not  verfe,  it  becomes,  lo  if  Jirctch  be  thus  tranfpofed. 
Whither  can  ftretch  the  eye  and  not  behold. 

The  following  line  is  alfq  liable  to  the  farnc  pbjeAion,  un-. 
^^^ferfumod  be  accented  on  the  firft  fyllablc,  » 

Abundant  fmiles. here  from  the  perfum’d  ihorcs,  p.  i8.” 
When  this  line  is  read^  ' 

“  Nor  yet  with  froward  charge  deeni  nature  vain,  p.  lo.” 
•-:wbo^  does  not  think  that  we  arc  adyifed  not  to  accufe  dame 
Wore  of  vanity^  whereas  Mr.  Hayeses  iutcution  is  only  to 

N  3  ,  .  warn 


'  TheGo\^mti^'\  er  th^^Bdarfiing  school  differed. 

warn  vs  a<^ainft  confidcring  any  of  the  prodHftibns  of  the 
^arth  as  ujtlefs.  One  more  example  and  we  have  done,  “  fq 
Jing  ppetic  Itrains’*  p.  25.  We  know  that  the  common  ex* 
prellion  of  fo  fays,  the y/pry  may  be  allcdged  in  juftification, 
but  in  correft  wnting^r^w  do  npt  Jing^  but  are  Jung,  We 
had  almoft  forgot  to  hold  forth  to  public  notice  a  curious 
non-dcjcript  of  the  author’s  own  creation  ;  it  is ,  truly  a  curio- 
iity,  and  wilL.no  doubt. draw  the‘  attention  of  all  the  natur- 
alifts  in  Europe.  Poets  we.  know  are  ex  officio^  Creators^ 
but  to  make  ^  f\niling  Imn  was  beyond  the  daring  of  all  Mr. 

H - s’s  predeceflbrs.  It  was  referyed  for  him  to  produce 

this  phaenomenon  of  the  woods,  and  he  cannot  be  accufed  of 
having  done  it  mcompfetely. 

.r - ‘‘  'The  fierce  tyrant  of  the  fecret  woods—  : 

t -  Drops  his.  fiercehefs,.  frnooths  his  briiided  main. 

And  couching  harmless  at  his  guardian^s  feet,  .  ^  ^  ] 

With  alpeft  bland^.and  many  a  f^ftened  fmile^  p.  17,  18. 
Marks  the  ftrong  feelings  pfa'ntindful  heart/-  ,  '  . 

We  have  feen  lions  of  all  colours,  golden,  red,  blue,  &c. 
the  produftions  of  that  anomalous  race  thcfign-ppft  painters^ 
•and  we  arc  nowin  hopes  of  one  day  refrefhing  ourlelves 

with  a  cup  of  good  alp  at  the  fign  of  the  Smiling  ^ion* 

.  •  ••  •  . 

^  ^  -  -• - I - -  -  •  -  * 

Art.  VI.  7hc  Governrfs  ;  or  the  Board'^ng  School  differed*  A 
Dramatic  original  in  Three  A^ts.  Wherein  'are  expofed  in 
Dramatic  Order  the  -  Errors  in  the.  prefent  Mode  of  Female  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  a  Method  of  Correding  them  in  order  to  form  the 
Mind,  and  Intprove  the  UndeFftanding.  Loudon,  printed  for  the 
Author  ;  ^^nd  fold  by  Appoinnuent  at-  the  Female  Academy,  No. 
103,  Hatton^Street,  and  to  be  had  of  the  Bookfellers.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  ^vfthor  ftuilibles  in  the  very  thrbfhold.  Ihftcad  of  cx- 
preffing  with  perfpicuity  the  idea  he  intended  to  convey 
tohisTcaderS  m'his  title  page,  hd  iPads  them  to  imagine  that  it 
is  his  ^intention  to  ,  ridicule  what  he  really  purpofes  to  re¬ 
commend.  He^  tells  US'  that  ih  his  work  the  errors  in 
the  prefent.  mode  ’  of  female  education  aic  expofed  / 
fo  far  ail  is  W  ell,  but  when  he  goes  on  to  fay  “  and  a 
method  of  corrAing  them,  in  order  to  form  the 
and  ipiptoye  the  underftanding,’^  likewife  ‘‘  expojdl^ 
wc  can  only  fa;y  that  the  author  Has  expofed  himfelf,  Palting 
from  the  title-page,  w’e  turned  to  the  firft  fentcrice  of  this 
dramatic'  original,”  ’  where  the  goVernefs  fays^“  Indeed 

h  Mr.  Addifon  your  fimjlitude  df  education  in  the  bisnnan 

<  ‘  '•  **  foal 

» •  * 

i  * 
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foul,  t  o  a  block  of  marble  i 
at  one  view,  the  valuable 
♦*  tron/^  Indeed  Madam; 


in  the  hands  of  an  artift,'  difpl'ays 
i  efTcft's  and  nfecicflity  of  cduca^ 


♦*  tion/^  Indeed  Madam;  Addifdri  never  wrote  fuch  non-t 
fcnle.  He,  it  is  true,  has  compared  the  human  mind,  fofmW 
by  education,  to  a  block  of  marble  ini  the  hands  of  an  artill ; 
the  fimilitude  of  education  to  that  fame  block  was  left  for  you. 
We  next  meet  with  the  following  palTage.  in  Mr.  Ti- 
niothy  Lenitive,  the  apothecary’s  billcudoux  to  Mifs 
Wifely,  “  your  merits  improved  by  your  numerous  rood 
“  qualities^  have  reduced  “  me  t6  the  pleafing  n^ceflity  to 
confefs,*  &c,V‘  We  had  hitherto  imagined  that  good  qua^ 
lities  in  a  perfon  cohftitutcd  merits  our  Author  has  dif. 
covered  that;  they  arc  very  different  things.  At  the'conclu-. 
fieri  of  ^  aft'  the  firft,  we  meet  with  the  following  cou-* 
plet.  .  .  • 

**  Dancing  and  dfefs  may  aid  the  body’s /orm\ 

But  fo lid  learning  th6  foul  dd6rn.'\ 

Frbnf  the  fubjeft,  and  the  numerous  gfariirhatieal  flips  \ve 
have  met  with,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  .‘V  ThV.  GoVefhefs^* 
k  tlw  prbdtiftion‘,of  a'  Bbardingr School  Teach'eV. 

But  we  will  hot  pan*  vvith  our  Author  of  Authorefs  in  bad 
humour.;  the  work  fuch  as  it  is,  is  w'ell-iritended,  and  may 
be  of  ufc. 


Art.  VI I L  A  Dldlogn^  hetWje'd'k  Dr.  Jobpfon  ^nd  Dr^  Goldfniitk^ 
in  the  relative  to  the  former’s  SiViftures  on  ibec  Englifli 

Poets,  particularly  Pd|)e,  Milfoin',' and  Gi‘ay,  4fo,  is.  dd.  De- 
brett,  17^5. 


QR.' JOHNSO^  is  heartily  fchboled  ia  this  perforrr^ 
ah'ce  by  his  old  acquaintance  Goldfmith,  ,for  his  cri- 
IS  6‘h  file  works  of  the  three  poets  mentioned  in  the 
title-page ;  and  fd  totally  is  the  Poapr’s  rugge^f  tenacity  of 
tharaftdr  done'  away  by.  the  pure  air  of  Elyfiurn,.  that  ho 
kilTcS  the  rod  with  all  tK(f  miidnefs  of  a  true  penitent.  He 
docs  not  indeed  altogether  give  up  the  point,  but  he  confelles 
that  many  of  his  animadverfions  might  be  dift^ed  by  envy, 
and  acknowledges  that  Gdldfmith  may  be  partly  in  the  right, 
**  And  what  you  fay,  in  part  Lknovv  is  true.^’ 

Th6  Author  of  the  dialo  gue  is  a  .mofl  ferocious  combatant 
for  the  pre-eminence  of  Ehgliih  pdftry,  and  .m^it^tains  that 
It  may  perform  Things  iinattcmpted  yet  in  rU)  me”^ 
Speaking  of  Pope,  he  fays, 

Morality  from  theo  has  learn’d  to  fing- 
.  So  clear,  fo  rich,  fo  fweet,  fo  bold  of  wing, 

*lL\r2X  mattematics  yet  in  verfe  may  glide, 

And  Jlu^tions  flow  upon  the  mufe’s  tide”. 

N  •4  lit 
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*  •  ’  ■  ^ 

He  inuft  be  a  very  Katterfclto  in  verfe,  who  produces  this 
wonderful  wonder.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  w’e  lhall  pre- 
fent  our  readers  wdth  the  Author’s  idea  of  Pope’s  verlilica- 
tion*  . 

‘In  his  dear  verfe  the  fofteft  accents  die, 

In  his  dear  verfe  the  thirfty  jav’lins  fly. 

The  fair  Andromache  there  ceafelefs  moans, 

There  rife  triumphant  fliouts,'  and  dyin^  groans. 

Now  like  Vefuvius  flames  the  rage  of  war, 

'  ,  And  fhock  repelling  fliock  is  felt  afar  ; 

Now  on  the  wing  th*  impatient  courfers  fly,- 
While  fwords  of  flame  are  brandifli’d  to  the  fley; 

O’er  all  the  man  a  nobler  fury  burns, 

And  foot  ahd  cavalry  difeharge  by  turns ; 

What  does  the  Author  mean  by  difeharge  here  ?  He  muft 
know  that  there  was  neither  piftol,  carabine  nor  mulket,  iii 
the  Grecian  or  Trojan  army,  and  confequently  that  there 
could  be  no  difeharge  but  of  a  very  powerful  kind  indeed. 
Had  the  meafure  permitted,  would  not  chargeh2eyit  been  fully 
as  proper  ?  We  cannot  enough  commend  the  admirable  man. 
ncr  in  which  he  makes  his  army  perforrn  their  evolutions 
.  Now  to  the  right,  iiow  to  the  left  they  ftrain, 

“  Now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right  again”.  - 
Yet  vit  have  our  fufpicions  that  he  has  ftolen  his  art  of 
manoeuvring  from  the  welUknown  fong 
Hey  !  we  go  up,  up,  up, 

Hey  !  we  go  down^  dowii,  downy, 

Hey  !  we  go  backwards  and  forwards. 

And  hey  !  we  go  round,  round,  roundy. 

V  Who  freed  our  founds,  moft  magically  fwcet, 

‘f  From  rhyme,  the  Chinele  fhoes  of  f  owing  feet”. 
What  a  fad  thing  it  is  to  get  head  and  ears  into  incongruous 
metaphor!**  Here  Chinefe  fhoes  and  fowingfttx.  are  fo  clofely 
iinitcd,  that  they  fuggeft  very  unfavory  ideas. 

From  bur  remark  on  this  Author’s  “  difcharge^\  it  will 
be  perceived  that  he  does  not  always  underftand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  he  employs.  The  two  following  inllances  wilk 
confirm  this. 

f*  For  fhade  is  friendly  to  the  feafted  eye,  ^ 

As  clouds  betimes  the  richeft  flcy”.— 

His  faults  no  refuge  found,  dear  friend,  with  you, 

‘‘  But  ftill  humanity  may  have  a  few  ; 

“  And  faults  betimes  will  neceflary  prove”. 

Here  betimes  is  unaccountably  fubftituted  for  fometimes. 

To  give  our  poet  all  the  confolation  we  can,  fome  imagi¬ 
nation  is.  difcoverable  in  the  Dialogue;  if  he^is  a  young 
man,  he  may  hereafter  produce  fomething  fuperior  to  the 

pre- 
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prcfcnt  performance.  But  we  miift  confefs,  that  our  hopc$ 
of  this  are  not  very  fanguine  if  he  is  much  beyoiid  'hi? 
teens. 


Art.  IX.  Travels  tnto  Poland^  Ruffia^  Sv:eJen  and  Denmark.  In- 
terfperfed  with  hiftorical  Relations  and  political  inequities.  Illuf- 
trated  with  Charts  and  Engravings.  By  William  Coxe,  A.  M. 
F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge  i  and  Chaplain 
•  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  2  vols.  4to.  al.  as. 
boards.  Cadell.  London.  1784. 

[^Continued  from  December  Revlev:.^ 

Mr.  Coxe  having  entered  into  the  confines  of  Ruflia,  dc«* 
feribes  the  limits  and  gives  an  account  of  the  province, 
that  was  difioembered  from  Poland.  Its  population  amounts 
to  about  1,600,000  fouls.  Its  productions  are  chiefly  grain 
in  large  quantities,  hemp,'  flax,  and  pafture.  Its  forefts 
furnifh  great  abundance  of  mafts,  planks,  pitch,  tar,  and 
oak  for  fhip-building.  On  his  journey  to  Smolenfko  our 
"traveller  found  a  great  luxury  in  clean  ftraw  for  his  bed.  At 
that  town  he  dined  with  a  judge,  who  lived  in  a  wooden 
houfe  provided  by  the  court. 

‘  The  rooms  were  fmall,  but  neatly  furniflied.  The  company  con- 
lifted  of  that  gentleman,  his  wife  and  filter,  all  of  whom 
talked  French :  the  ladies  were  drefied  in  the  French  falhion,  and 
had  on  a  ^ood  deal  of  rouge  they  do  not  curtfy  ;  but  their  mode 
of  falute  IS  to  bow  their  heads  very  low.  Before  dinner  liqueurs 
were  handed  about ;  the  ladies  each  took  a  fmall  glafs,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  fame  to  us  as  favourable  to  digeftion.  The  table  was 
neatly  fet  out,  the  dinner  excellent^  and  ferved  up  in  Englifli  cream- 
coloured  ware  :  befide  plain  roaft  and  boiled  meats,  fevcral  Ruffian 
diftics  were  introduced  ;  one  of  thefe  w^as  a  kind  of  fallad  cofnpofed 
of  muflirooms  and  onions  ;  and  another  the  grain  of  green  corn, 
baked  and  moiftened  with  fweet  oil.  Before  we  rofe  from  table  our 
hoft  called  for  a  large  glafs  ;  he  filled  a  bumper  of  champagne,  drank 
it  off  to  our  health,  and  then  handed  the  glafs  round.  *  This  is  an 
old  cuftom,’  faid  the  judge,  *  and  was  mean:  as  an  expreffion  of  re¬ 
gard  ;  the  age  is  now  grown  delicate,  and  the  free  effufions  of  hof- 
pitality  mu  ft  be  fupprefled  in  ceremony  ;  but!  am  an  old-fafliioned 
p>an,  and  cannot  eafily  relinquifti  the  habits  of  my  youth.’  ’After 
dinner  wc  adjourned  to  another  room,  and  played  two  or  three  rub¬ 
bers  at  whift.  Coffee  and  tea  were  brought  in,  and  a  plate  of 
fwcetments  was  handed  round  to  the  company.’ 

Purful ng  his  journey  to  Mofeow,  Mr.  Coxe  had  an  op- 
portunitv  of  observing  the  drefs,  cottages,  and  food  of  the 
Ruffian  Peafants.  Their  drefs  and  habitations  are  fimple, 
but  their  food  both  hearty  and  palatable. — Mofeow,  which 
is  minutely  deferibed,  notwithftanding  the  removal  of  the 
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mdthc  czar,  or  as  Mr.  Coxe  writes  it,  Tzar  Ivan  Vaflilic- 
Vitch  ll.  of  that  J^rihce’s  demand  of  the  Lady  Ann  Haft- 
ings  in  marriagci  and  of  other  difpatchcs;  From  the  Rulfiaii 
archives  exhibited  to  his  view  arid  to  his  underftanding  by  Mr. 
MuUer,  he  was  alfo  enabled  to  deferibe  the  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  Peter  the  Great  and  tiic  European  courts  relative  to 
the  title  of  emperor.  As  fome  hiftorians  have  aiferted  that 
Ivan  Vaililievitch  II.  carried  his  perlonal  refpeft  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  fo  far  as  to  be  or>c  of  her  fuitors,  while  Camden 
only  relates  that  he  propofed  to  marry  Ladv  Ann  -Hall- 
ings,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntington,  Mr.  Coxe’s  cur 
nofiiy.  led  him  to  make  inquiries'  into  that  trahfa£lioii. 
The  tyfitlt  of  thefe  was  as  follows. 

‘  The  fitft  hint  of  this  m^itch  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted  by 
Dr#  Robert  Jacob,  a,phyfician,  whom  Elizabeth  in  1581,  at  the 
tiar’S  dehre,.  fent  to  Moicow..  Dr.  Jacob,  not  unacquainted  with 
the  fickkncfs.of  Ivan  in  his. amours,-  and  his  dclirc  of  concraCting 
an  alliance  with  a  foreign  princct's,  extolled,  in  the  mott  extrava¬ 
gant  terms,  the  beauty,  ^compUfliments, .  and  rank  of  lady  Auue 
H.ftiogs.and  actually  infpireJ  the  tzar  with  a  ftrong  inclination 
to  efpoufc  hen"  afthough  he  bad  Juft  .married  his  fifth  wife  Maria 
Feodcrofha.  Dr.  Jacob  repfef^nted  this  lady  as  a  niece  of  the  cjuecn^ 
ini  daughter  of  an  independent  prince ;  both  which  clrcuratiancci 
fcirtg  falfei  fuflicicntly  feeffi  to  prove  that  he  afted  from'  his  own 
foggeftiohdf  with  cm  t  the  leaft  adthority  from  Elizabeth.  The  tzar, 
Jred  by -bis  defeription,  dify>nfched  Gregory  PirfcmfKoi,-  a' Ruffian 
nobleman  of  the  ‘firit*  dilhnctiop,  to  Elngland,  to  make  a  ibnnal 
(demand  of  .the Jady  for  his,  wife:  according  to  his  inftrudions,  he 
was  ordered,  after  a  conference  vyith  the  queen,  to  procure  an  in¬ 
terview  ^wifh  the  lady,»  obtain  her  portrait,  and  inform  hiinfclf  of 
the  rank  and  fituatiou  of  her  faaiily :  he  was  then  to  requeft  that 
in  Eiigrifti  crhbaiTadqr  might  return  with  him  to  Mofeow,  with  fulj 

E^wers  to  adjiift  the  conditions  of  the  marriage.  If  an  obie^Fioii 
ould  railed,  that  fvan  was  already  married,  he  fliould  anfwier, 
that  the  tzify  haring  efpoerfed  a  firbjecf,  was  at  liberty  to  divorce 
her ;  and  if  it  was  alked,  what  provifion  Ihould  be  made  for  the 
thildren  by  lady  Anne  Haftiitgs,  he  ffiould  reply,  that  Feodor  the 
.tWeft  prince  was  undoubtedly  bqr  to  tljc  thrpi^,*  but  that  her 
children  ftmuld  be  amply  endowed. 

.  •  Pirfen^ol,  in  confequence  of  thefe  order?,*,  repaired  to  Lent 
don,  had  .an  audience  of  Elizabeth,  faw  lady  Haftings,  who  had 
JMft  recovered  from  tKe»  imaU-pox,  procured  her  portrait,  and  re- 
iurhed  to  Mofeow  in  1583,'  accompanied  with  an  Englilli  embafEi-r 
J^.^90^?  Bovdes.  Tbc  latter,,  who  was  a  perfon  of  a  capri- 
pcms'difcofifion,  at  his  fifft  interview  greatly  offended  the  tzar  by 
hb  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  more  particularly  as  he  was  not  com-: 
fhiffiohcd  td  give  a  final  affent’to  the  marriage^  but  only  m  receive 
•  more  explicit  offer,  arid.traiifmit  it  fo  the  queen.  The ‘tzar,  Ik* 
ftc.accuftomed  to  brook  deki)!,  declared,  **  tnat  no  obftacle  (hould 
W  preyenf  biiii  from  marrying  foipc  kinfwoman  of  her.  migclty^i  f 
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that  he  fliould  lend  again  Into  England  to  have  fome  one  of  them 
to  wife ;  adding,  that  if  her  majefty  would  not,  upon  his  next 
embafly,  lend  ’him  fuch  an  one  as  he  delired,  himlclf  would 
then  go  into  .England,  and  carry  his  treafuic  with  him,  and  marry 
one  of  them  there”y  Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  probably  in  conformity 
with  his  inftrudions,  threw  every  obftacle  in  the  way  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  :  inftead  of  fpeaking  handlbmcly  of  lady  Haftings,  mentioned 
her  perfon  with  indifference,  and  denied  that  flie  was  any  relation 
to  the  queen  ;  adding,  with  fojne  marks  of  contempt,  that  his  mif- 
trefs  had  many  fuch  nieces.  By  thefe  means  the  affair  was  fuf- 
pended,  and  the  negotiation  was  finally  terminated  by  the  death  ot 
the  tzar  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year\ 

The  reftoratjoii  pf  Charles.  II.  renewed  the  friendly  har- 
niony  between  the  courts  of  London  and  which 

had  been  interrupted  during  the  civil  wars,  ai)d  tjie  reign  of 
Cromwell.  And,  as  from  this  interval,  the  difpatches  re¬ 
ceived  from  England  were  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  have 
required  feveral  days  to  have  examined  them  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  attention,  Mr.  Coxe  tdls  us  that  he  was  ‘‘  compelled 
to  retire  without  having  fufBciently  fatisfied  his  curiofity.’* 
On  this  declaration  welhall  make  a  remark  which  may 
ferve  as  a  general  criticifm  on  the  travels  under  review. — ^Ir. 
Coxe,  on  the  occalioa  alluded  to,  ought  to  have  taken  time 
to  gratify  his  curiofity.  It  was  often  at  Mofeow  worfe  em¬ 
ployed.  What  Englilh  reader  can  delight  in  minute  details 
concerning  the  divifions  or  quarters  at  Mofeow  ?  Kremlin, 
Khitaigorod,  Bielgorod,  or  Semnailigorod  ?  The  nunnery 
of  Viefnovitchkoi  ;  or  genealogical  tables  of  the  foveieigns 
of  Mofeow  either  of  the  lines  of  Rurie  ox  Romanoff?  If  be 
addrefles  thefe  details  to  the  Ruffians,  they  are  not  new  :  if 
to  other  nations,  uninterefting.  The  patriarch  Philarctes, 
and  the  patriarch  Ninon  may  indeed  have  been  very  venera¬ 
ble  men,  but  in  England  we  arc  more  interefted  in  fuch  char- 
afters  as  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Atterbury  ;  charafters  lefs  far 
cred,  but  more  political. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  bounds  to  follow  Mr. 
Coxe  into  his  various  details  of  fafts,  many  of  which  muft  ap¬ 
pear  infipid  even  to  a  Ruffian  reader.  His  Inquiry  into  the 
hiftpry  and  adventures  of  the  Czar  who  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius',  and  his  rcafonings  concerning  the 
qucftion  vrhether  he  was  an  impbftor,  take  up  no  lefs  than  a 
whole  fheet  of  his  publication.  He  is  ftill  more  voluminous 
in  his  inquiries  into  the  hiftoty  and  conduft  of  the  princefs 
Sophia  Alexiefna.  Having  left  Mofeow  our  traveller  arrives 
at  Iver  which  he  deferibes  in  his  ufually  tedious  manner. 
It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  however,  that  Iver  which  was 
the  firft  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire  that  was  modelled  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  prefent  majefty’s  new  code  of  laws,  has  alrea¬ 
dy  •  experienced  the  beneficial  effefts  of  thofc  regulations. 
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The  rifing  fpirit  of  commerce  has  added '.greatly  within 
thelc  few  years  to  the  w^ealth  and  population  of^ the  town 
(Iver).  It  contams  at  prefent  at  lead  io,coo  fouls  : 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  increafed  in  a  very  fur- 
prifing  degree. 

Although  the  Travels  under  Review  difeover  nothing  of 
lhat  fire>  and  fenlibility,  and  fublimity  of  genius  which 
fo  readily  captivate  the  heart  and  extend  the  imagination 
in  the  .writings  of  men  of  genius  ;  yet,  faithful  piftures 
of  life*  and  manners  being  at  all  times  interefting,  we 
(hall  extraft  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers  the  fol,- 
lowing, particulars  which  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  Mr. 
Coxe  in  his  routs  from  Mofeow  to  Peterfburgh. 

*  In  this  part  of  our  journey  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novogorod) 
we  pafTed  by  numberlefs  herds  of  oxen,  moving  towards  Petersburgh 
for  the  fiipply  of  that  capital.  Moft  of  them  had  been  brought  from 
the  Ukraine,  the  neareft  part  of  which  country  is  dlftant  Soo  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  During  this  long  progrefs  the  drivers  feldom  enter 
anjhdufe;  they  flop  to  feed  their  cattle  upon  the  flips  of  puflure  which 
He  on  each  fide  of  the  road ;  and  they  themfelvcs  have  no  other  cover¬ 
ing  in  bad  weather  but  what  W  afforded  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  In 
the  evening  the  ftill  filence  of  the  country  was  awfully  Interrupted  by 
the  occafional  lowing  of  the  oxen,  and  the  carols  of  the  drivers,  while 
the  folitary  gloom  of  the  foreft  was  enlivened  by  the  glare  of  humcrous 
fires,  furrounded  by  different  groupes  of  herdfnfian  in  various  Httitudes; 
I'ome  were  fitting  round  the  flame,  feme  employed  in  dreffmg  their 
provilions,  and  others  deeping  upon  the  hare  ground.  'Phey  refem- 
bled}  in  their  drefs  and  manners,  a  rambling  horde  of  Tartars. 

*  The  route  from  Mofeow  to  Petersburgh  is  continued  during  a 

fpacc  of  500  miles,  almoft  in  a  ftraight  line  cut  rhiougli  the  forefr, 
and  is  extremely  tedious T" on  each"" fide  the  trees  are  cleared  away 
to  the  breadth  of  forty  or  fifty  paces  ;  and  the  whole  way  lies  chlcilV 
through  endlefs  tracts  of  wood,  only  broken  by  villages,  round 
which,  to  a  fmall . diflance,  the  grounds 'are  open  and  cultiva¬ 
ted.  ■  •  ' 

‘  The  road  is  of  an  uftiform  breadth,  and  i?  formed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  ;  trunks  of  trees  are  laid  tranfverfely  In  rows  pa- 
rcllel  to  each  other,  and  are  bound  down  in  the  center,,  and  at 
each  extremity,  by  long  poles  or  beams,  faftened  into  the  ground 
wh  wooden  pegs  ;  thefe  trunks  are  covered  with  layers  of  boughs", 
•iod  the  whole  is  ftrewed  over  with  fahd  or  earth.  When  the  road 
IS  new,  it  is  aMuafkablv  good  ;  but  as  the  trunks  decay  or  fink  into 
the  ground,  and  as  the  fand  or  earth  is  worn  away  or  waflied  oft  by 
^hcrain,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  for  fcveral  miles  together,  it  is 
l^i^ken  into  innumerable  holes,  and  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  over 
the  bare  timber  can  better  be  conceived  than  deferibej.  In  many 
Peaces  the  road  may  be  confidered  as  little  elfc  than  a  perpetual 
hrcceffon  of  ridges  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  carriage  a  continual 
ctii:uffion, ‘and' much  greater  than  I  ever  experienced  over  the 
t^ugheft  ^pavement. 

^  The  vHlages  which  occafionally  line  this  route  arc  extremely 
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^lullar  to  each  other ;  they  uiually  conlilt  of  a  lingle  llrect,  vrliit 
wooden  cottages  ;  a  few  only  being  dlliingaiilied  by  brick-houic>, 
.The  cottages  in  theic  parts  are  tar  iuperiof  to  tho.fc  we  oblcrvcd  be* 
tween  Tolitzen  and  Mofeow*  :  they  leemccl,  indeed,  well  fuited  to^ 
Vigorous  climate ;  and  althoTugh  conflrufted  ih  the  rudeft  a^d  moil 
artlefs  manner,  are  ytry  comfortable  habitations.  '  The  lite  of  each 
building  is  ari  oblong  fauare,  which  furrounds  an  open  areay  and,  be¬ 
ing  cnclofed  within  an  nigh  wooden  wall  with  a  penchodfe  rbof,  looks 
on  the  outiidc  like  a  large  barn.  In  one  angie  ot  this  encloi'ure  Itandi 
the  houfe  fronting  the  Itreet  of  the  village,  with  the  ItaifCafe  on  the 
outfide,  and  the*  door  opening  underneath  tke  penthouft  roof,  h 
jcohtaine  one,  or  at  moil  two  roomsi  one  whereof  is  occupied 
py  .the  whole  family. 

‘  I  have  frequently  hati  occalion  t»  obferve,  that  beds  are  bjr 
no  means  ufual  in  this  country  ;  infomueb,  that  in  all  the  cottages 
1  entered^  in  ’  Ruflia,  I  only  obieryed  two,  each  of  which  epu- 
talncd  two  women  at  different  ends  with  their  cloths  bn*  The  family 
llcpt  generally  upon  the  benches,  oh  the  ground,  of  over  the  ftove; 
occalionally  men,  *  women,  and  children,  prbinifcupufly,  without 
any  difcriihinatlon  of  fex  or  condition,  and  FreqiTen.tly  almoft  in  a 
ilatcof  nature.'  In  fpine  cottages  I  obfecve.d  a  kind,  of  flielf^  abouf 
fix  or  .fcvcn  feet  from  the  ground,  carried  from  one  .end  of  the  room 
to  the  other  ;  to  which  were  faftened  feveral  tranlVerl’e  planks,  auJ 
upon  thefc  fome  of  the  family  flept  with  their  beads  and  feet  occa* 
J^onally  hanging  down,  and  appearing  to  qs,  who  \y.ttc  not  accui- 
tomed  to  fuch  places  of  repoie,  as  *,if  they  w,ere  ypoq  the  point  0/ 
falling  to  the  ground.' 

-The  number  of  perfons  thus  crouded  into  a  fm^l  fpace,  and  which 
fometimes  amounted  to  tvventy^  added  to  the  bear  ot  tfxe  llove,  ren¬ 
dered  the  room* intolerably  W’arin,  and  produced  a  fuftocating  Imell, 
which  nothing  biit  ufe  enabled  us  to  lupport.  T hi^  inconv.enieDce 
was  ftUl  more  difagreeable  m  thofe  cottages  which  were  not  pfuvklei 
with  chiranies,  when  the  fmoke,  being  confined  iii  the  room,  loaded 
the  atmofphere  w'ith  additional  impurities.  If  we  opened  the  laiticei 
during  the  night,  in  order ’.to  relieve  us  from  this  opprelTion  by  the 
admiltion  of  Ifefli  air^  fuch  an  influx  of  cold  wind  ruflied  into  the 
room,  that  we  preferred  the  heat  oud  efifuvia  to  the  keennefs  of 
ihefc  northern  bfalU. 

•In  the  midft  of  every  room  hanj^e  from  the  ceiling  a  vefiel  of  holy 
water,  and  a  lamp,  which  fs  lighted  only  on  pai'tlcular  occafioiiJi 
Every  houfe  is  pfovldW  wirb  a  piclurc  or  fome  faint  coarfejy  daubei 
upon  w^ood,  which  frequently  feferables  more  a  Calmuc  idol,  than 
the  reprefentation  of  a  .human  head :  to  this  die  people  pay  the 
higheft  marks  of  veneration.  All  the  members  of  the  family  the 
moment  they  rofe  in  the  mornings  and  before  they  retired  to  ikep 
in  the  evening,  nev’er  ofinded  llanding  before  the  faint ;  they  cio.ffcJ 
thcmfclves  during  feveral  minutes  upon  the  tides  and  on  the  forehead; 
bowed  very  low,  and  fometimes  even  proftrated  therafelves  on  ths 
ground.  Every  peafant  alfo,  upon  entering  the  room,  always  piid 
jhisbbeifance  to  this  pbjeft.of  w  oifliip  before  he  adJrefl'cd  himielt  w 
the  family. 

.  The^peafaiits,  in  |hcir  .conwon  intercouifc,  are  remarkably 
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to  each  other :  they  take  oflf  their  c?ip  at  meeting  5  bow  ceremo^ir 
outly  and  frequently,  and"  ufually  exchange  a  falute.  They  ac* 
company  their  ordinary  difeourfe  with  much  at^n  and  innu^nerabl^ 
gcliures,  and  are  exceedingly  fei  vile  in  their  expreihons  of  deference 
to  their  fupenor^;  in  accolting  a  perfon  of  conlequence,  they  prof- 
'trate  themlelyes,  and  even  touch  the  ground  wii^  their  he^ds* 
were  often  ftruck  at  receiving  this  kind  of  cailern  bot^^age,  noc  only 
from  beggars,, but  frequ cm Ij' from  children,  and .occaiiona|i.ly  iViW 
fome  of  tne  pc.afants  themlclves. 

*  In  the  appearance  .of  the  common  people,  nothing  lurprifed  wf 
more  than  the  enprmpu^  thickuefs  of  their  legs,  which  we 
conceived  to  be  their  real  dimenfions,  until  we  \yere  undec^yed  by 
the  frequent  exhibition  of  their  bare  fejet,  and  by  being  adnu^ed  t<> 
their  toilets  without  the  leail  ceremony.  The  buUk  which  created 
pur  aftonifluhent,'  proceeded  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  covering!^  ijvitb 
which  they  ^fwaddle  their  legs  in  fummer,  as -  well  as  in  win^r* 
Befidc  one  or  tw  o  pair  of  thick  w  orfted  ilocking>,  they  envelop  ^heir 
legs  with  wrappers  of  coaife  flannel  or  ejotb  feycr^l  feet  in  jeng^th  | 
apd  oyer  thcle  they  frequemly  draw  a  pair  of  boots,  fo  large  as  tn 
receive  their  bulky  contents  "with  the 'ntmoil  facility. 

The  peafants  pre  well  clothed,  comfortably  *  lodged,  and  few  tQ 
enjoy  plenty  of  >yholeforae  food.  Their  rye-bread,  whofa  bjackr 
'iicfs'at  flrfl  dil^ufts  the  eye,  and  whofe  fournefs  »the  talfe  of  a  deli* 
c^c  traveller,  agrees  very  well  with  the  appetite  ;  as  I  became  rc* 
coQCiled  to  it  from  .ufe,  I  found  it  at  all  tuups  .no  unpleafant  mor^4 
and,‘  when  feafoned  with  hunger,  it  was  quite  delicious  :  they  ren-r 
der  thjs, bread  mpr.e.pal^^ble  jby  flufling  it  w.4h  and 

carrots  or  green  corn,  and  feafoning  it  with  ,  iweet  oil.  The  oth^ 
articles  of  their  food  I  have  enumerated  on  a  former  occaflon  ; 
this  place  I  ffrali  only  Qbferve  that  muflirobms  are  fo  ex(je‘edingly 
common  in  thefe' regions,  as  to  form  a  very  ell'ennal  part  ofthqr 
provilion.  I  fcldoui  entered  a  cottage  without  feeing  great  abundahet 
of  them, -and  in  palfuig  through  the  markets,  I  was  often  aftpni^cd 
fit  fae. prodigious*  quantity  expofed  for  lale :  their  variety  was  no  IcA 
remarkable  th^p  their  number  ;  they  were  of  many  colours,  among 
which  I  particularly  noticc/d  white,  black,  brown,  yellow,  green 
W  pink*  coinmgn  drink  of  the  pcafants  is  quafs,  a  feripcn|te4 

li(ju6f  fome  what  like  fweet-wort,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  .qn 
rve  or  barley -meal ;  and  deemed  an  excellent  antiicorbutick*  They 
arc  extremely  fond  of  whilky,  a  fpiritupus  liquor  diftilled  tropa 
which  the  poorclt  can  occahonly  command,  and  which  their  mclin- 
^ion  often  leads  them  to  ufc  to  great  excefs.  *  ^ 

‘  The  backwardnefs  of  the  Ruiflan  pcafants  in  alj  the  m^chanlc^ 
when  compared  ivith  thofe  of  the  other  nations  of  'Europe,  5h 
vilihk  to  the  moft  fuperficlal  obferver.  As  we  approached 
towards  Petersburgh,  and  nearer  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  wc 
t^ould  not  fail  to  remark,’  that  the  yillagecs  were  fomewbat  more 
furniflied  with  the  convcnicncies  of  life,  and  fomewhat  further  ad» 
vanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  heceflary  arts,  than  thofe  who  fell 
Under  our  notice  between  Tolitzin  and  Mofeow.  The  planks  were 
hfs  frequently  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  faw-pits,  which  vve  had  long 
^^^cred  as  objects  of  curlolity,  oftencr  occurreil;  the  cottages 

were 
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’were  more  fpacious  and  and  convenient,  provided  with  larger  win* 
dows,  and  generally  had  chimnies  ;  they  wercr  alio  more  amply 
ftored  with  houfliold  furniture,  and  with  wooden,  and  fometimes 
even  earthen  utenlils. 

\  ‘  Still,  however,  their  progrefs  towards  civilization  is  very  in- 
confiderable  ;  and  many  inftances  of  the  grolVeft  b^rbarilVn  fell  under 
our  obfervation,  during  the  daily  intercotirfe  we  hecellarily  main- 
tained  with  the  pcalants.  One  inftance  I  lhall  mention^  becaule  it 
will  ferve  to  (how  into  what  a  wretched  ftate  of  ignorance  the  comi 
mon  people  are  ftill  plunged,  when  even  the  fmalleft  trace  of 
fuch  immoral  practices  fubfifts  amongft  them.  In  many  families 
the  father  marries  his  fon,  while  a  boy  of  feven*  eight,  or  nine  years 
old,  to 'a  girl  of  a  more  advanced  age,  in  order,  as  it  is  faid,  to  pro¬ 
cure  ah  able  bodied  woman  for  the  domeftick  fervice  :  he  cohabits 
with  this  per  fon,  now  become  his  daughter-in-law,  and  frequently 
has  feveral  children  by  her..  In  my  progrefs  through  Ruflia,  I  ob* 
ferved  in  fomc  cottages,  as  it  were,  two  miftreffes  of  a  family,  one 
the  peafant’s  real  wite,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  and 
the  other,  who  was  nominally  the  fon!s  wife,  but  in  reality,  the 
father's  conci^ine.  Thefe  incelKtous  marriages,  fan<fHfied  by  in 
veterate  cuftom,  and  permitted  by  the  parifli-priefts,  'were  formerly 
more  common  than  they  are  at  prefent;  but  as  the  nation  becomes 
more  refined,  and  t^e  priefts  Ibmewhat  more  enlightened,  and  as  they 
have  lately  been  difcountenanced  by  govertimcnt,  they  are  daily 
falling  into  difufe ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  no  longer  toler¬ 
ated.” 

From,  the  town  of  Novogorod,  antieritly.  a  republic  un¬ 
der  the  jurifdiftion  of  a  nominal  foyereign,  we  kre  led  by 
our  traveller  to  Peterfburgh  the  “  objeft  of  his  wilhes  and 

the  teriniiiation  of  his  labours;”  he  fully  juftifies  Peter 
the  Great  in  transferring  the  feat  of  empire  from  Mof- 
cow  to  St.  Peterfburgh  ;  deferibes  that  new  rhetropolis ; 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  weather  and  different  culloms 
and  diverlions  ;  which  we  are  forry  our  limits  will  not 
perrhit  us  to  detail.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  the  fcquel  of  his  firll  vo¬ 
lume,  goes  on  to  deferibe  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Peterfburgh,  the 
cathedral,  tombs  and  characters  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  the 
Imperial  family,  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  fpecified.  Among  thefe;  what  is  moft  intereft- 
ihg  is,  an  account  of  Catharine  I;  of  Ruffia  ;  her  origin 
and  early  adventures.  Her  marriage  to  a  Swedilh  dragoon— 
her  capture  by  the  Rullians, — and  finally  lier  becoming 
theaniftrefe,  the  confort,  and  fucceflbr  of  Peter  the  Great. 

To  be  continued* 
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Art.  X.  Htfiory  of  Scotlandy  from  the  Eftablilhmcnt  of  the 

Kefbrroation,  till  the  Death  of  Qiicen  Mary.  To  which  arc  an¬ 
nexed,  Obfervations  coiivcrning  the  public  1-nw  and  the  Confti-. 
tution  of  Scotland.  By  Gilbert  Stiiarr,  Doctor,  ot  Laws,  and» 
^kmber  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariaui  at  Ldinburgh.  8vo.  1  vols* 
14s.  Murray.  London.  17B4. 

[^Concluded from  our  ■ 

WE  have  given  this  article'  a  greater  confequence,  than 
it  could  naturally  have  claimed  at  our  hands,  becaulc 
we  have  in  it  a  fair  and  impartial  reprefentation  of  Queen 
Mary’s  conduft,  now  prefeiited  to  the  public  for  the  firft 
time.  We  mult  however  keep  bur  remaining  view  of  this 
work,  within  narrower  bounds.  We  lhall  therefore  pafs  on 
nearly  to  the^clofe  of  the  fecond  volume  at  once^  Wc  lhall 
lay  two  interefting  extracts  from  that  part  of  the  hillory,  be¬ 
fore  our  readers;  And  theii  we  lhall  furn  up  our  opinion  of 
the  whole  in  a  few  words. 

‘  Upon  the  departure  of  the  two  carls,’ Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  who’ 
had  come  to  acquaint  Mary  that  file  was  to  die  the  neit  morning,' 
her  domelKcs  gave  a  full  vent  to  their  athieftions ;  and  while  lli^* 
experienced  a  melancholy  plealure  in  their  tears,  lamentations,  and 
kindnefs, ’flie  endeavoured  to  confole  them.  Their  grief,  life  faid 
was  altogether  unavailing^  arid  could  neither  better  her  condition  nor 
their  own.  Her  caufe  had  every  thing  about  it  that,  was  moft  ho¬ 
nourable,  aiid  the  miferies  from  which  Ihe  was  to  be  relieved,  were 
the  moft  hopelefs  and  the  inoft  aiflitSing.  Inftead  of  dejection  and 
fadnefs^  Ihe  therefore  etijoined  them  to  be  contented  and  happy*^ 
That  flie  niight  have  the  more  leifure  to  fettle  her  aftairs,  Ihe  flipped 
early;  and,  according  to  her  ufual  citlloni  Ihe  eat , little.  While  at 
table,  Ihe  remarked  to  Burgoin,  her  phyiician,  that'  the  force  of 
truth  was  inlurmbuntable  ';  for  thaT  'the  carl  of  Kent,  norwithftand- 
ingthe  pretence  of  her  having  confpired  againft  Elizabeth,  had  plainly 
informed  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the  fecurity  of  their  religion. 
When  fuppef  was  over^  fhe  ordered  all  her  feryants  to  appear  before! 
her,  and  drank  to  them.  They  pledged  her  upon  their  knees, 
niingling  tears  with  the  wine,  and  entreating  her  forglvencfs  for  any 
offences  they  had  ever* committed  againft  her.  She  condefeended  iii" 
her  turn',  to  beg  their  pardon  for  her  omiflions  or  neglects;  and 
Ihe  recommended  it  to  them  to  love  charity,  to  avoid  the  unhappy 
paiEonsof  hatred  and  malice,  and  to  preterve  tl'.emfelves  ftcdmft*in 
the  faith  of  Chrlft.  She  now  conlidcred  the  inventory  of  her  goods, 
and  jewels,  and  put  down  the  names  of  the  domeftics  to  wjiorn  (lie 
wfiined  them.  To  her  confeffor  flie  feht  a  letter,  entreating  the  favour 
of  his  benediction  and  prayers.  With  her  own  hand  (lie  wrote  out  her 
ttftament,  fettling  her  aftairs  with  great  prudence.  To  the  king  of  France 
andtheduke  of  Guife  fheaddreffedfeparatedifpatches,  in  which  the  re¬ 
called  to  them  her  misfortunes,  alTened  her  innocence,  and  pointed 
out  her  fervants  as  proper  objedts  of  their  generolity.  Her  fon  fhe 
alfo  mentioned  to  them,  recommending  him  to  their  anxious  cares, 
he  fliduld  prove  worthy  of  their  efteem  ;  but  delicately  intimating 
*fcar  that  the  courfe  of  his  condudt  might  difplcafe  them.  Having 
Rev.  Vol.  V.  Mar.  1785.  O  fiaillied 
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finiflicd  thefc  attentions^  file  entered  her  bod-cl\uinDcr  with  her  wo* 
men  ;  and  according  to  her  uniform  practice,  emplovcd  herfcll  in  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  and  in  reading  in  the  lives  ol  the  faints.  At  her  at- 
cuftomed  time  (he  went  to  deep;  and  after  enjoying  fonie  hoiui 
of  found  rcli,  flic  waked.  She  then  indulged  in  pious  mcditutlor, 
and  partook  of  the  facranient  by  the  means  of  a  confecrated  lioit 
which  a  melancholy  prefeiuiment  of  her  calamities  had  induced  her 
to  obtain  from  Pius  V. 

‘  At  the  break  of  day^flie  arrayed  hcrfclf  in  rich  but  becoming  ap. 
parel ;  stnd  calling  together  her  fervants  Ihe  ordered  her  will  to  be  read, 
apologized  for  the  finallncfs  of  her  legacies,  from  her  iivibiliiy  to  be 
more  generous.  Following  the  arrangement  ihe  had  previoully  made, 
fhc  then  dealt  out  to  them  her  goods,  wardrobe  and  jewels.  To  Burgoia 
her  phyliciani  flie  committed  the  care  of  her  will,  with  a  charge  that  he 
would  deliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  duke  of  Guife.  Sht 
alfo  entruftedbini  with  tokens  of  her  atfeCtion  for  the  king  of  frauct, 
the  queen  tnotberf  and  her  relations  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  Bid¬ 
ding  now  an  adieu  to  all  wordly  con:erus,  flie  retired  to  her  oratory 
where  fhe  was  feen  fbmetimes  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  Ibnietiinci 
landing  motionlefs,  with  her  hands  joined,  and  her  eyes  dire^ed  to 
the  heavens#  In  thefe  tender  and  agitated  iixunents  flie  was  dwelling 
upon  the  memory  of  her  fuftbrings  and  her  virtues,  repofing  her 
weakhefTes  in  the  bolbm  of  her  God,  and  lifting  and  Tolacing  her 
^iritin  the  contemplation  of  his  perfedions  and  his  mercy.  While 
file  w'as  thus  engaged,  Thomas  Andrews,  the  high  fliefilf  of  the  coui 
ty^  announced  to  her  that  the  hour  of  her  execution  was  arrived, 
ohe  came  forth  beaming  benignity  and.  peace.  Her  gown  wasoi' 
black  ink  ;  her  pettycoat  was  bordered  w  ith  crintfon  velvet :  a  veil  of 
fawn,  bowled  out  wdth  wire,  and  edged  with  bonclace,  Was  faftened 
to  her  cawle*,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground  ;  an  Agnits  Dei  was  I'lif 
pended  from  her  neck  by  a  pomander  chain  ;  l>er  beads  were  fixed  ta 
her  girdle  :  and  Ihc  bore  in  her  hand  a  criicifix  of  ivory.  Anudfttlii: 
Icrcams  and  lamentations  of  her  w'binen,  flie  defeended  the  fiairs; 
and  in  the  porch  flie  was  received  by  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewf 
bury,  with  their  attendants.  Here  too  (lie  met  Sir  Andrew  Mclvil 
fhe  raaftcr  of  her  houfehold,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  irom 
her  prefence  during  many  days.  Throw  ing  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and 
weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  fad  deiliny,  and  the  forrow  ful  tid* 
ings  he  w^as  to  carry  into  Scotland.  “  Lament  not,  faid  flie,  honcli 
•*  Melvll,  but  rather  exult  that  thou  flialt  fee  Mary  Stuart  delivered 
from  all  her  w  oes.  The  w^orld,  my  good  fervant,  is  but  vanity 
and  an  ocean  of  tears  w^ould  not  fuflice  to  bewail  its  forrow  s.  Hi 
therto  I  have  found  thce^  faithful  ';  and  though  thou  be  in  rcllgifjn 
a  proteftant,  and  I  am  a  catholic,  yet  feeing  there  Is  but  one  Chrifr, 
**  I  charge  thee  as  thou  rerpecleft  him,  to  bear  this  laft  melfage  front 
me,  that  I  die  unfliakcn  in  my  religion,  and  unchanged  in  my  nficc 
“  tions  to  Scotland  and  France.  Tell  my  fun  to  ferve  G(xl,  to  confnl 
the  true  intcrcfts  of  his  people,  and  never  to  entruft  himfelf  to  the 
*‘'power  of  another  prince.  Afllirc  him,  that  I  have' never  executed 
any  deed  prejudicial  to  his  kingdom,  his  crown,  or  his  great  wfi  j 
**  and  admonifli  him  to  maintain  an  amity  with  Elizabeth.*'  She  atlyic^f 
•'*0  Cod  !  thou  w'ho  art  truth  itfcif  I  and  who  readeft  the  molt  k 
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t,  thoughts  of  mortals  I  thou  knowcft,  that  I  was  ever  moft 
anxloufty  deiifous  of  the  cordial  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland;  Infinite  arc  the  injuries  which  my  adverfaries  have 
‘  don^  me,  They  have  thirfted  for  my  blood,  like  the  hart  that 
‘  panteth  for  the  brook.  .  O  God  of  mercy  forgive  them.’*  When 
Ihc  named  hcr  .fon,  her  eyes  were  fidoded  with  tears  which  {Kc  could 
not  reprefs  ;  and  flic  feemed  to  flrugglc  with  a  forrow  that  ftie  cared 

not  to  reveal*  ......  .  ,  •  • 

.  *  After  Hie  had  fpoken  to  Melvil,  flie  befought  the  two  earls  that 
her  fervants  might  be  treated  with  civility,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
prefents  (he  had  beftowed  upon  them,  and  that  they  might  receive  a 
fafe  condudi  to  depart  out  of.the  dominions  of  Elizabeth.  Thele .flight 
favours  were  readily  granted  her.  She  then  begged,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to.  attend  her  to  the  fcaftbld,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
witnclfes  of  her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  requeft  the  earl  of 
Kent  difeovered  a  ftrong  reluftance.  He  faid  that  they  would 
behave  with  an  intemperate  paflion,  and  that  they  would  praftife  fu- 
pcrltitious  forimillties,  and  dip  thHr  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  ’ 
replied,  that  flie  was  lure  that  hone  of  their  adiohs  would  be  blamca- 
blc ;  and  that  it  was  but  decent  that  fome  of  her  women. fliou Id  be 
about  her.  The  carl  ftill  hefitating,  Ihe  was  affeded  with  the  info- 
lent  and  ftupid  indignity  of  his  malice,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  am  coiifin  ‘ 
to  your  miflrefs,  and  defeended  from  Henry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager 
of  France,  and  tlie  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.**  The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  interpoTirig,'  it  w  as  agreed,  that  fhe  flinuld  feled  two  of 
herw^omen,  who  might  .aflift  her  in  her  laft  moments,  and  a  few  of 
her  men  fervants,  who.mi^ht  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

‘She  entered  the  hall  where  flie  was  to  fuffer,  and  advanced  with  an 
arrof  grace. and  majelly  to  the  fcaffold,  which  was  built  at-its  farthell 
extremity.  .  The  fpe6tators‘  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  car¬ 
riage,  her  beauty,  of  which  the  luftre  was  yet  dazzling,  and  her 
matchlefs  misfortunes,  afiefted  them'.  They  gave  way  to  contending 
emotions  of  awe,  admiration,  and  pity,  ohe  afeended  the  fcaffold 
with  a  firm  llep.and  a  ferene  afpeft,  and  turned  her  eye  t6  the  block/ 
the  axe,  and  the  executioners.  The  fpejftatofs  were  diflblvcd  in 
tears.  A  chair,  was  placed  for  her  in  which  flic  feated  herfcif.  SI- 
IcBce  was  commanded ;  and  Beale  read  aloud  the  warrant  for  her, 
death.  ..She  heard  if  attentively,  yet  with  a  manner  from  which  it 
might  be  gathered,*  that  her  thoughts  were  employed  upon  a  fubjed 
more  important.  ^Dr.  Fletcher^  dean  of  Peterborough,  taking  hii 
lUtion  oppofite  to  fier  without  the  rails  of  the  fcaffold  began  a  dif- 
cQMrfe  upon  her  life  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come.  He  affe6fed  to  enu- 
meritc  her  trefpafles  againft  Elizabeth,  and  to  deferibe  the  love  and 
tendernefs  which  that  princefs  had  fliewn  to  her.  He  counfellcd  her 
^0  repent  .of  her  crimes ;  and  while  he  inveighed  againfl  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  popery,  he  threatened  her  with  cverlafKng  fire,  if  (lie  (hould 
delay  to  renounce  its  errors.  His  behaviour  was  indecent  and  coarfe 
m  the  greateft  degree,  and  while  he  meant  to  infult  her,  he  infultVd 
^ill  more  the  religion  which  fhe  profefled,  and  the  fovercign  whom 
^flattered.  Twice  (he  interrupted  him  with  ^rcaf  gcntlenefs.  But 
w  pcrtinacioufly  continued  his  exhortations.  Raifing  her  voice,  (he 
commanded  him  with  a  refolute  tone  to  withold  his  indi^itics  and 
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menaces,  and  not  to  trouble  her  any  more  about  her  faith.  I  was 
born,  faid  fhe,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  I  have  exp\- 
**  rienced  its  comforts  daring  my  life,  in  the  trying  fcafons  of  lick- 
nefs,  calamity,  and  forrow ;  and  I  am  refolved  to  die  in  it.”  The 
two  earls  ulhamcd  of  the  favage  obftinacy  of  his  deportment, 
moniflied  him  to  defill  from  hU  fpeeches,  and  to  content  hiinlclt 
with  praying  for  her  converfion;  Reentered  upon  a  long  prayer; 
and  Mary  falling  upon  her  knees,  and  difregarding  him  altogether, 
employed  herfelf  in  devotions  from  the  oftke  of  the  Virgin:  She 
arofe  ;  and  after  waiting  till  the  'dean  had  concluded  his  prayer,  file 
again  kneeled,  and  in  an  audible  voice  exprelfed  her  unlimited  for- 
givenefs  of  all  her  enemies, .  reconnimended  the  church,  her  fon,  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  protection  of'  God,  and  implored  the  faints 
to  intercede  with  him  in  her  behalf.  Carrying  now  her  crucifix  to 
her  lips,  file  prefled  it  devoutly  to  them,  and  then  looking  upon  it 
eagerly,  fhe  exclaimed,  “  O  Chrift  !  thou  wert  extended  on  the  crofs 
“  to  fave  mankind  when  they' were  loft.  Pardon  my  tranfgrelfions^ 
‘‘  and  ftretch  out  thy  arms  to  receive  me  in  mercy The  earl  of 
Kent  offended  with  her  reverence  for  the  crucifix,  defired  her  to  have 
Chrift  in  her  heart  and  not  in  her  hand.  She  mildly  anfwered  that 
fhe  held  his  image  in  her  hand  that  her  imagination  might  be  imprelT- 
cd  with  the  liTelier  fciifibility  of  his  paffion,  and  that  her  heait  might 
be  .touched  and  penetrated  with  the  greater  compunftion  and  grati¬ 
tude. 

t  Her  women  now  affiftedher  to  difrobe  ;  and  the  executioners  offer¬ 
ing  their  aid,  flie  reprelfed  their  forwardnefs,  by  cbferving  that  ihe 
was  not  accuftomed  to  be.  attended  by  fuch  fervante,  nor  to  be  un- 
drefled  before  fo-  large  an  affembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid 
afidc,  ftie  drew  upon  her  arms  a  pair  of  lilk gloves.  Her  women  and 
men  fervants  burft  out  into  loud  lamentations.  She  put  her  finger* 
to  her  mouth  to  admontfh  them  to  be  filent,  and  then  bade  them  a  fi¬ 
nal  adieu  wnh  a  fmile,  that  fcemed  to  confole,  but  that  plunged  them 
into  deeper  woe.  She  kneeled  refolutely  before  the  block,  and  laid, 
In  thee,  O  Lord !  do  I  truft,  let  me  never  be  confounded.”  She 
covered  her  eyes  with  a  linen  handkerchief  in  which  the  eucharill 
had  been  enclofed  ;  and  ftretching  forth  her  body  with  great  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  fitting  her  neck  for  *  the  fatal  ftroke,  fhe  called  out, 
‘V  Into  thy  hands,  O  God  !  I  commit  my  fpirit,^*"  The  executioner 
with  defign,  from  imfkilfulnefs,  or  from  inquietude;  ftriick  three 
blow^s  before  he  feparated  her  head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up 
mangled  with  wounds  and  ftreaming  with  blood  ;  and  her  hair  being 
difcoinpofed,  was  difeovered  to  be  already  gray  with  aftiidfions  and 
anxieties.  The  dean  of  Peterborough  alone  cried  out,  So  let  the 
enemies  of  Elizabeth  perifh.”  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low 
voice  anfwered  “  Amen.”  All  the  other  fpeftators  were  melted 
down  with  the  the  tendereft  fympathy  and  forrow. 

*  Her  women  haftened  to  proteef  her  dead  body  from  the  curiofity 
of  the  fpedfators,*  and  folaced  themfelves  with  the  thoughts  of  mourns 
ing  overit  undifturbed  when  they  fliould  retire,  and  of  laying  it  out 
m  its  funeral  garb.* .  But  the  two  earls  prohibited^them  from  dif* 
chargmg  thefe  melancholy  yet  pleafing  offices  to,  their  departed  mil- 
trcfs%  and  chafed  them  from  the  hall  with  indignity.  Burgoin  her 
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'phylician  applied  to  them,  tliat  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  out 
•  her  heart  tor  the  purpol'c  of  preferving  it,  and  of  carrying ‘it  with 
him  to  France.  But  they  retufed  his  entreaty  with  diidain  and  an- 
'  gcr.’  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  executioners, 
who  carried  them  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  tearing  a  cloth 
from  an  old  billiard  table,  covered  that  form,  once  fo  beautiful.  The 
'block,  the  culhion,  the  fcaftbld,  and  the  garments  which  were  ftained 
with  her  blood,  were  confumcdw'ith  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalm^ 
cd  6nd  committed  to  a  leaden  cotfin,  was  burled  with  a  royal  Iplendour 
and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough.  Elizabeth  wKb  had  treat- 
•ed  her  like  a  criminal  while  fhe  lived,  feemed  to  be  difpofed  to  acknow- 
ledge'her  for  a  queen  when  fhe  was  dead.  Twenty  years  after,. James 
commanded  her  bones  to  be  removed  to*  Wellminfter,  and  to  be  de« 
pWed  in  their  proper  place  among  the  Icings  of  England. 

‘  Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.' 

This  pifture  is  finely  touched.  It  (hews  the  pathetic  pow-f 
ers  of*  Dr.  Stuart  very  llrongly.  We  acknow^Iedge  durfelves 
to  have  been  much  affefled  by  it.  But  we  proceed  to  the 
charafter  of  Mary,  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of  this  eminent 
maftef  in  charafters.-  Such  kind  of  hiftorical  portraits,  in¬ 
deed,  we  knew  to  have  been  lately  reprobated  by  fome,  as 
tlie  spLENDiDA  pEcc  AT  A  of  modern  hiftpriaqs.  But  let 
us  not  liften  to  the  voice  of  faftidious  prudery.  A  charaftcr 
that  is  properly  delineated,  is  as  natural  as  it  is  ufcful,  and 
as  ufeful  as  it  is  ornamental  to  hiftory.  It  is  the  natural  ef- 
•fufion  of  the  mind,  on  the  final  difmiffion  of  a  great  after 
from  the  feene.  It  is  ufeful  in  giving  a  proper  complctenefs 
to  the  narrative.  It  is  all  the  rays  of  the  narrative  drawn  ju- 
dicioufly  together  into  ^  focus,,  in  order  to  difpenfe  light  and 
warmth  in  one  ftrong  blaze  at  flic  dole. 

‘  Her  abilities  were,  an  honour  to  her  birth,  which  was  moft  il- 
luftrious.  Her  virtues  were  great ;  her  misfortunes  greater.  While 
fhe  was  capable  of  profound  views,  and  a  bold  policy,  file  was  firm 
and  ftrenuous.  .  Her  underflanding  was  clear,  her  judgment  pene¬ 
trating,  her  fpirit  lofty,  her  application  vigorous.  But  fhe  was  cal¬ 
led  to  the  cxercife  of  royalty,  in  an  unhappy  and  moft  critical  pe¬ 
riod.  The  troubles  of  the  reformation  had  confirmed  the  turbulence 
of  her  nobles ;  and  flie  Kad  been  accuftomed  to  the  orderly  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  refined  and  fcducing  manners  of  France.  The  zeal 
of  her  people  for  the  new  opinions  was  moft  palTionate  ;  and  flic  was 
attached  to  the  anticnf  religion  with  a  keennefs  that  excited  their 
fears.  Her  prime  minifters,  though  able  and  popular,  were  deftitutc 
of  integrity  and  patriptifm  :  and  a  confpiracy  to  difturb  hef 
l^ace,  and  to  accomplifli  her  ruin,  was  formed  early  by  an  imperious 
nval,  who,  to  exorbitant  power  and  immenfe  wealth,  added  the  fiir-. 
gular  felicity  of  being  directed  by  ftatefmen  devoted  to  her  purpofes, 
and  polleiTed  of  the  greatefl;  talents.  With  the  happieft  intentions, 
with  public  fpirit  and  the  love  of  juftice,  with  moderation,  liberality 
fplendour,  llie  attained  not  the  praife  of  true  glory.  Circum- 
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vented  by  the  treachery  of  fmiling  and  corrupted  cqunfellors,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  uncealing  hatred  andi'ufplcion,  of  turhulent'eccleliailics 
flic  perpetually  experienced  the  miferics  of  difappoiiument,  and  the 
malignity  of  aetfaflidns.  With  great  capacity  tor  bufinefs,  flic  was 
linfuccefsful  in  affairs.  Infinitely  amiable  in  her  private  deportment, 
flic  enjoyed  not  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  She  was  candid  and 
open;'  engaging  and  generous.  Her  manners  were  gentle,  her  tem¬ 
per  cheartu  I,  her  converfatlon  eafy  and  flowing,  her  wit  polite,  her 
ii^orraation  various,  her  tafte  elegant.  But  her  husbands  like  her 
<»urticrs,  were  eager  to  interrupt  her  prolperity  and  enjoyments ; 
and  while  her  adminiftration  was  deformed  with  difafters  and  fa(^fion, 
her  dom’cftic  life  was  embittered  with  difquiciudes  and  forrow.  With 
every  cljum  to  felicity,  (lie  was  expofed  to  all  the  crofles  of  fortune ; 
and  her  form,  which  gave  a  fplenaour  to  her  rank,  her  abilities,  her 
virtues,  and  her  accomplifliments,  ferved  to  ennoble  her  affliftlons. 
The  incomparable  beauty  and  cxprcllion  of  her  countenance,  the 
exquilite  propriety  of  her  ftature,  and  the  fymmetry  of  her 

fhape,  ‘attrafted  and  fixed  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  In  her 
ait,  her  walk,  her  gefturc,  flie  mingled  majefty  and  grace.  Her  eyes, 
which  were  of  h  dark  grey,  fpoke  the  fituations  and  fenfibiliiy  of  her 
mind ;  the  found  of  her  voice  was  melo'dius  and  affefting  ;  and  her 
hair,' which  was  black,  improved  the  brlghtnefs  of  her  complexion. 
To  give  the  greateft  luftre  to  her  perfon,  (he  took  a  full  advantage 
of  the  adventitious  aids  and  garniture  of  drefs.  She  difeovered  an 
inexhauftible  fancy  in  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  her  garments.  She 
delighted  in  jewels  and  precious  ftones ;  and  fhe  was  anxioully  cu¬ 
rious  in  the  finenefs  and  faftiion  of  her  linen.  But  while  her  mind 
and  hc£  perfon  ,wcrc  fo  perfect  and  fo  alluring,  fhe  was.  not  exempt¬ 
ed  from  frailties.  'Though  capable  of  dillimulation,  and  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  management  and  addrefs,  Ihe  did  not  fufticicntlj 
accommodate  herfelf  to  the  manners  of  her  people.  Her  refpeft  for 
her  religion  was  too  fond  and  doating  to  confift  with  the  policy  and 
the  dignity  of  a  great  fqvereign.  In  her  counfellors  fhe  uniformly 
repofed  too  unbounded  a  confidence ;  and  from  the  foftnefs  of  her 
nature,  flie  could  be  feduced  to  give  them  her  truft  even  after  their 
demeanour^ was  equivocal  and  fufpicious.  Her  clemency  was  not 
guided  by  prudence,  and  was  generally  repaid  with  ingratitude  and 
mfult.  To  the  proteftant  clergy,  whofe  infolence  was  inordinate 
and  feditious,  fhe  condu<Sed  herfelf  fometimes  with  a  pallion  that  was 
unbecoming,  and  fometimes  with  a  remiflhefs  that  detrafted  from 
her  confequence.  A*  determined  contempt  or  a  vigorous  feverity 
would  have  fuited  better  with  her  royal  condition.  She  received  her 
impreflions  with  too  much  vivacity  ;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  her 
organization  fhe  was  difpofed  to  that  fpirit  of  caprice  which  is  in 
fome*  meafurc  charaftenftic  of  her  fex ;  but  which,  though  often 
pleafant  and  even  delightful  in  the  frill  and  endearing  intercourfe 
of  .private  life,  betrays  in  public  concerns  the  fufpicionof  inconftancy 
ana  indifcrction.  Her  faults,  however  were  the  refult  of  amiable 
weaknefTes  and  they  excite  regret  rather  than  indignation.  The 
moft  unpardonable  error  of  her  life  was  the' romantic  imprudence 
with  which  fhe  ventured  into  England,  and  entrufted  Herfelf  to  the 
power  of  Elizabeth.  By  courage  and  pcrfevcfancc  flie  might,  have 
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the  turbulence  and  ambition  ot  ht  r  nobles  ;  and  expcricnc 
ai)d  time  would  have  ojKiucd  up  to  her  ;4ll  the  arts  of  goremmen^ 
But  by  this  tatal  f'rep  Ihe  involved  hcrfclf  in  difticulties  which  fhc  was 
never  able  to  furmouiu.  Elizabeth,  to  whom  her  abilities  and  beauty 
were  a  loiirce  of  the  molt  unrelenting  jcaloufy  and  anger,  em¬ 
braced,  with  a  fero^^ious  Tirdour,  the  opportunity  of  humbling  her 
completely  as  a  queen,  and  as  a  woman.  She  was  e:jpofed  to  all^hc 
pra^Ices  of  a  cunning  and  and  a  wicked  vengeance.  The  vilcft  ca¬ 
lumnies,  the  moll  infulting  mortifications,  the  moft  ftudied  barbari¬ 
ties,  were  employed  againll  her.  She  was  made  to  exchange  a  kiny- 
!  dbm  for  a  prifon ;  and  while  fhe  felt  in  her  own  pcrlbn  the  cruelelt 
injuries,  (he  was  afflicted  with  the  dangers  that  threatened' her  coun¬ 
try  and  her  fon.  An  inclement  and  fulpicious  adverfary,  who  dread- 
!  cd  to  encounter  her  when  at  liberty,  tarnirtied  the  glory  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  reign  by  trampling  upon  her  feeptre  while  (he  was  a  captirc* 

I  'rhe'rlvalfli^p  of  beauty  ftill  more  perhaps  than  of  talents,  foftered 
I  the  refentmeiits  of  Elizabeth ;  and  wliile  Ihe  made  Mary-  to  fuffer  un^ 

I  der  her  power,  flie  found  the  moft  exquilite  delight  in  overturning 
j  the  dominion  of  her  charms.  It  pleafed  her  in  the  grcatcll  degree^ 
j  that  the  beauty  of  the  Scottifli  prlucefs  Ihould  wafte  itfelf  in  folitudcy 
!  that  flic  iliculd  be  kept  at  a  diitance  from  admiration  and  homage^ 
j  and  that  flie  fliould  never  experience,  in  any  fortunate  all^ance^  the 
f  melting  tendernefs,  and  the  delicate  fenfibilities  of  connubial  love# 

I  During  the  long  period  which  pafTed  from  the  flight  of  Mary  into 
I  England  till  her  death,  her  miferics  were  intenfc,  piercing,  and  un- 
i  interrnpred.  The  bitter  cup  of  her  fortune,  which  often  overflowed^ 
never  ceafed  to  .be  full.  But,,  though  agonizing  with  conftall^  afllic- 
I  lions,  and  though  crowned  with  thorny,  flie  ftill  remembered  that 
j  ihe  was  a  queen,  and  maintained  the  elevation  and  the  dignity  which 
:  became  her.  To  overwhelm  her  w  ith  diftrefs  and  anguifli,  Elizabeth 
j  fcrupled  not  to  inftilt  and  to  violate  the  moft  eftablilhed  principles  of 
;  law  and  juftice,'  the  honour  of  hofpitajity,  the  reverence,  qf  her  fcx» 

I  the  holinefs  of  religion,  the  folenanity  of  engagements,  the  ties  oj 
;  relation,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  fanftity  of  innocence,  and  the 

Imajefty  of  kings.  But  no  infoleflce  of  tyranny,  no  refinement  of 
anger,  and  no  pang  of  woe,  could  conquer  or  deftroy  her  greatnefi 
and  her  fortitude.  Her  mind,  which  grew  in  its  powers  under  ftrug- 
glcs  and  calamity,  feemed  even  to  rake  a  ftrain  of  vigour  from  tho 
atrocious  pallions  of  her  rival;  *and  during  her  lamentable  captivity^ 
and  in  her  dying  feene,  flie  difplayed  a  inagaaniinity  and  a  hcreilm 
that  perhaps  may  have  been  equalled,  but  which  has  ncver;^bcen  fur- 
paired  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation.' 

Wc  have  taken  fo  much  notice  of  thc  hiftory,  that  we  can 
Wly  mention  the  large  and  important  appendix  to.  it,  as 
ftewingour  author’s  deep  inilght  into  the  feudal  polity  of 
Scotland,  and  correAing  ibnac  grpfs  miftakjBs  in  Dx.  Robert- 
fonupon.this  fubje<9:.  ' 

And  we  fhall  conclude  pur  whole  account  with  reyaarkingy 
Aatthe  language  of 'Dr.  S.tuatt,.  thQugU.dle^^.red  at  times 
with  Scoticifms,  is,  in  genCTal  pure,  elegant  and  varioos,  that 
on  manyoccalioni  it  is  pointed  andllrong,  and  that  on  fome 
•  •  O  4  ■■  it 
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mounts  into  great  energy  and  vigour  ;  and  we  recommend 
his  work  to  our  readers  in  the  warmeil  terms,  as  a  nioft 
valuable  addition  to  the  once  flender,  but  now  increaling, 
ftockof  dignitied  and  philofophical  hiftory  among  us. 

Art,  XL  A  Method  of  presenting  or  diminiJIjhig  Fain  in  fevera]  ] 
Operations  o  f  Surgery.  By  James  Moore,  Member  of  the  Sur¬ 
geons  Company  of  Loi^on,  8vo.  2S.  1784. 

WE  lhall  confider  only  for  the  information  of  our 

readers  that  part  of  this  ingenious  young  gentle-  { 
man’s  pamphlet,  which  relates  to  the  circumftance  men-  I 
tioned  in  the  title,  and  which  is  the  foie  intent  of  the  publi-  I 
;ion,  taking  no  notice  of  the  introductory  and  ornamental 
parts;  for  in  a  matter  of  this  fort,  we  would  carefully  avoid  I 
every  kind  of  criticifm,  if  even  there  were  occafion  for  it. 

:  Mr.  Moore’s  idea  is  briefly  this — Revolving  in  his  mind, 
whether  \t  might  hot  be  poffible  to  alleviate  or  prevent  the 
pain  attendant  upon  chiiurgical  operations  ;  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  this  end  might  poliibly  be  accomplifhed  by  com- 
prelTion.  He  was  led  to  the  idea  from  confidering  that  kind 
of  ienfation,  w  hich  vyc  often  feci  when  we  fay  the  leg  is 
^fleep  ;  and  which  proceeds  from  compreffing  the  fciatic 
nerve,  by  fitting  in  a  certain  pofition. 

To  niakc  the  experirnent  pn  himfelf,  Mr.  Moore  placed 
a  comprefs  oji  the  fciatic  nerve  backwards,  and  applied  a 
tourniquet  over  it,  which  he  tightened  as  much  as  he  could 

bear. - The  experiment  was  unfuccefsful. 

It  was  repeated  a  fecond  tinie,  wnth  the  addition  of  a 
thicker  and  larger  comprefs  over  the  fciatic  nerve,  in  order 
to  increafe  the  prelTure  ;  aqd  with  no  better  fuccefs. 

But  as  the  fenfation  before  mentioned  in  the  leg,  is  not 
ufually  brought  on  till  the  nerve  has  been  prefled  upon  tor  a 
length  of  .time,  the  author  w  as  led  to  fufpeCl,  that  the  lame 
continuation  of  the  compreflion  would  be  nccelTary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  deli  red  effect  in  this  inftance.  He  therefore  relblved 
to  renew  the  experiment,  continuing  the  compreflion  as 
long  as  he  imagined  it  might  be  done  with  fafety. 

The  refult  was,  that  in  about  fourteen  mjnutqs  a  ting  ling 
was  felt  In  the  toes  ;  which,  loon  after,  \vere.  quite  benumbed. 
Tlic'numbncfs  gradually  fpread'itfelf  up  the  leg  and  thigb> 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  foot,  leg,  ^nd  outfide  of  the  thighs 
became  fo  perfectly  infenfible,  *.  that  they  could  be  pricked 
or  fcratched  .with  pins,  without  exciting  any  fenfation  ; 
the  foot  had  loft  its  power  of  motion.  The  inflde  of  tbs 
leg  and  thigh,  however,' *ftill  retained  a  degree  of  feelingi 
notvyithftanding  the  compreflion  "w^as ‘epntinued  for  loi^s 
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jirne  longer.  This  circumllancc  Mr.  Moore  judicioufly 
al’cribed  to  his  not  having  included  the  crural  and  the 
obturater  nerves  in  the  compreffion.  •  ^ 

The  experiment  was,  therefore,  repeated  a  fourth  time 
with  two  thick  comprefles,  one  of  which  was  placed  for¬ 
wards  on  the  crural  and  obturater  nerves,  (called  alfo  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  crural,)  and  tlie  other  backwards  oil 
tlie  fciatic  nerve.  In  half  an  haur  the  infenfibility  was  com¬ 
plete,  fo  that  Mr.  Moore  did  not  experience  the  leaft  fenfa- 
lion  from  fcratching  or  pricking  any  part  of  tlie  limb,  f 
The  experiment  w'as  again  made,  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
in  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Moore's  father,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world. 

The  author  being  now  convinced  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
experimeht,' wilhed  to  obviate  the  objeftion  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  limb 
being  flopped  for  fo  long  a  time  in  this  common  mode  of 
making  the  compreffion.  He  therefore  gave  diredions  to 
Mr.  Savignv  to  make  a  comprclfor,  (a  plate  of  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  pamphlet,)  confifting  of  a  curved  piece  of  iron 
covered  w^ith  leather,  and  of  fyfficient  capacity  to  contain 
the  thigh  within  its  curve.  At  the  poflerior  extremity  of 
theinflrument  is  a  firm  comprefs  of  leather.  Which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  fciatic  nerve,  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
inftrumentis  aferew,  paffing  through  a  hole,  and  terminating 
in  an  oval  comprefs  to  be  placed  on  thecruial  nerve.  The 
compreffion  of  the  inflrument  is  thus  confined  to  two  points 
in  the  limb,  wffiich  are  nearly  oppolite  to  each  other;  while 
all  the  refl  of  the  limb  is  kept  free  from  prelTbre  ;  fo  that  the 
application. of  thisji^ftrumeiit  does  not  fuperfede  the  ncceffity 
pt  applying  the  tourniquet  in  amputations. 

A  limilar  inflrument  is  deferibed  as  adapted  to  the  arm, 
but  here  there  is  no  ncceffity  for  a  double  compreffion.  A 
fingle  comprefs  upon  the  axillary  plcxqs  of  nerves  is  found 
quite  fufficient. 

It  now  remained  only  to  try  the  effeft  of  the  inflrument 
upon  the  living  body,  in  the  inftance  of  a  fevere  chirurgical 
operation  ;  an  opportunity  of  doing  which  was  foon  given 
to  the  author,  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  in 
an  amputation  below  the  knee.  We  lhall  give  an  account  of 
j  this  experiment,  and  the  refult  pf  it,  in  the  writer’s  own 
words. 

.  ‘  I  went  to  the  hofpital .  the  day  before  the  operation,  to  trv^  the 
>nftrumcnt-  The  patient  had  loft  all  his  toes,  and  had  a  large  ulcer 
on  his  foot.  This  was  fo  much  inflamed  and  fo  irritable,  that  dref- 
hng  it  in  the  gentleft  manner  gave  him  acute  pain. 

*  I*  applied  the  inflrument;  after  the  comprellion  had  been  con- 
ftP.qcd  for  about  halt  an  hour,  his  iimb  became  fo  infenlible,  that 
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rubblog  pretty  fmartly  with  the  finger  upon  the  ulcer,  gave  no 

.  .  .  .  . 

*  Next  morning  the  patient  being  caiTied  to  the  opcratlon-rooir. 

I  bcgiin  the  coinpreirion  ot  the  nerves,  at  a  c|uarier  b;;tQrc  eleven 
oVlpck.  The  numbnelg  qf  the  limb  followed  at  the  iiilial  time. 

‘  At  a  quarter  iK'fore  twelve^  1  gave  him  one  grain  of  opunr 
to  diminifti  the  fmarting  of  the  wound  after  the  operation,  when  the 
the  compfelfion  (hould  be  taken  off.  A  few  minutes  atter  tv, the, 
the  tourniquet  was  applied,  and  the  aiqputation  pertbrmed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  at  the  ufual  place  below  the  knee.  .  • 

‘  At  the  circular  incifion  through  the  ikin,  the  patient  did  not 
cry.  out,  change  a  inufcle  of  his  face,  or  ihcw  tmy  fymptont  of  pain. 
At  the  fubfequent  parts  of  the  operation,  pi^rticularly  during  the 
fawdng  of  the  bones,  he  fliewed  marks  of  ufieafiaefr  in  his  counte¬ 
nance,  but  did  not  cry  out. 

‘  As  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  take  up  no  kG  than  five  arteries^ 
the  operation  laded  a  longer  time  than  is  ufual,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  he  grew  falntifli,  and  defired  to  have  fomc  water,  and  afterwards 
alkcd  if  they  were  nearly  done.  ;  ’ 

When  the  operation  feemed  to  be  over,  and  the  bleeding  ftopr, 
the  tourniquet  was  relaxed,  and  I  alfo  removed  the  compreffor.  Bur 
a  fmall  velfel  bleeding  uaexpededly,  it  was  thought  necelikry  to  tie 
it  alfo.  Here  the  patient  Ihevvcd  very  ftrong  marks  of  pain,  and 
afterwards  declared,  the  tying  of  this  lau  veflei  gave  him  much  more 
pain  than  all  the  others,  although  the  great. nerves  had  been  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  ligatures* 

‘  When  he  was  put  to  bed,  the  wound  fmarted,  as  is  ufual  after 
amputations,  the  compreffor  being  now  entirely  removed,  this  w.i$ 
Co  be  expefted.  But  fome  time  after  being  queilioned  concerning  the 
pain  he  had  fuffered  during  the  operation,  he  declared  that  he  had 
felt  hardly  any,  except,  as  he  himfelf  expreffed  it,  at  the  rafping  ol 
the  bones,  which  he  added  had  ftiaken  his  whole  limb.  This  feems 
^  little  extraordinary,  as  fawing  the  bones  is  ufually  the  leail  palm 
ful  part  of  amputations. 

i  Although  I  expected  that  the  nunaftomofing  veffeU  would  carry 
on  a  certain  degree  of  circulation,  notwithftauding  the  oblli  udion 
of  the  great  trunk,  yet  i  had  no  idea  that  it  would  have  been  fo 
ftrong  as  it  was  ;  for  on  (lackenlng  the  tourniquet,' the  arteries  bled 
per  jaitumy  though  the  comprelTing  iiitlxument  remained  in  full 
force  on  the  crural  artery. 

*  This  trial  had  all  the  fuccefs  I  expefted;  there  was  evidently  a 
moft  remarkable  diminution  of  pain,  particularly  during  the  firft  in* 
cilions  through  the  Ikin  and  mufcles,  which  arc  generally  by  far  the 
moft  fcvcrc  parts  of  the  operation.  And  I  am  convinced  that  what 
pabi  the  patient  felt,  w'^as  chiefly  owing  to  fome  fmall  branches  of  the 
lumbar  nerves  which  extend  below  the  knee,  and  were  not  com- 
pr^fed.^  ^  , 

So  far  our  author :  the  reft  of  the  pamphlet  confifts  in 
observations  upon  a  compreffor  adapted  to  the  axillary  plexus, 
which  he  thinks,  with  rcafon,  will  aft  more  completely  on 
the  arm,  than  this  inftrument  can  poffibly  do  on  the  thigh : 
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jn  reiup^  the  probable  advantages  that  may  arife  from 
fomprefiiitg  the  nerves  in  many  operations ;  and  in  foiiciting 
the  members  of  the  profelhon,  tp  make  a  fair  an4  candi4 
trial  of  tbe  method  here  fuggefted,  that  the  certainty  of  ita 
utility  Of  inutility  may  be  properly  afeertained. 

We  have  thus  endeayoured  to  dp  juftice  to  this  ingenious 
idea  by  giving  a  Ihpr.t  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  firft  fuggefted  to  the  author’s  mind  ;  by  tracing  his. 
gradual  improvement  of  it ;  and,  by  tranferibing  from  him* 
lelf  the  account  of  the  only  experiment  made  in  confequence 
oT'it  dh  tlie  livihg  body,  in  the  inftance  pf  operation. 

it  is  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  to  the-profcflbrs, 
and  to  the  praftice  of  the  healing  art,  to  afeertain  the  utility 
of  Mr.  Moore’s  difcovciT»  that  we  earneftly  hope  with  him; 
that  ail  the  faculty  wilj  ftrenuoufly  and  candidly  exert  thjcir 
efforts  for  this  purpofe.  In  the  mean  while,  we  concur  with 
pur  author  in  the  opinion,  that  one'exp'e'riment  can  never 
decifive  upon  any  point.  There  are  lo  many  circiimftance^ 
which  may  render  an  experiment  fallacious,  that  we  pughj; 
to  be  much  upon  our  guard  in  entertaining  too  fangumc, 
ezpeftatiohs.  ’  At  the  fame  time,  let  us  be  allowed  to  pb^ 
ferve,  that  the  experiment  in  queftion,  as  related  by  tlie  au¬ 
thor,  feems  very  far  from  being  cohclulive.  1  he  qiarks  of 
pain  which  the  patient  manifefted,  at  thofe  psrfs  of  the 
operation' which  are  generally  the  lead  painful,  the  anxiety 
he  exprefled  for  its  being  fbon  oyer,  are  circumftaneps  which 
feem  either  to  be  inebnfiftent  in  therofelvcs,  or  with  - 
fubfequent  declaration,  that  he  had  hardly  fe)t  any  pam  du¬ 
ring  the  operation.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  one  circum- 
ftance  much. in  favour  of  the  experiment,  >^hich  is— the 
much  greater  degree  of  pain  which  the  patient  declared 
felt  at  the  tying  of  the  lingle  veflel  after  the  comjpreffing 
inftrument  was  removed,  than  he  had  felt  upon  the  (^curing 
of  all  the  other  vellels. 

But  there  is  another  point  whicli  occurs  as  proper  to  be; 
afeertained,  iii  orderfully  to  eftablifh  the  utility  of  this  dif-« 
cqyery  ;  which  is,  to  obferve  carefully,  tlie  ftatc  of  tlie.  pati¬ 
ent  after  operation.  It  is  a  doubt  naturally  arifing  in  .our 
minds,  whether  upon  the  return  of  fenfatioii  to  the.  numbed 
limb,  after  it  has  been  fo  long  deprived  of  it,  tHe  irritanlc 
ftate  of  the  part  may  not  be  increai'ed  in  proportion  as  it  Hat 
l^enprcvioufly  diminilhed  ;  and  thus  the  fmarting  and  pain 
fubfequentto  all  operations,  which  is  always  very,  terrible  to 
l^r,  may  be  fo  much  increafed,  as  to  become  more  infup* 
pprtablc.  Thefe  are  doubts  which,  in  tlie  difeufSon  of  tint 
matter,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention,  with  k 
fincefe  hope  that  they  may  not  be  realized  but  that  the  cx-^ 
pediency  of  the  method,  in  the  inftant  of  the  pain  of  opera- 

tion> 
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tion,  maybe  confirmed  by  repeated  trials  ;  that  it  maybe 
xinattended  with  any  troublcfome  or  injurious  confequencts 
after  operation  ;  and  that  the  author  may  enjoy  the  full  credit 
and.honour  which  will  be  fo  juftly  due  to  him  for  fo  imporN 
ant  a  difcoyery.  If  even  the  experiment  Ihould  hereafter 
prove  unfuccefsful,  Mr.  Moore  will  ftill  deferve  the  warmeft 
commendations  for  his  laudable  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
.’miferics  of  mankind, 
f.  •  ‘  O.  ' 


F  O  K  E  I  G  N  L  I  T  E  R  A  T  U  R  E. 

Art.  XII..  Loix  Pennies:  or^  Obfer*vations  on  Penal  Lava, 
y  By  M.  Du  Friche  de  Valazc ;  dedicated  to,  the  King  of  France’s 
*  Brother.  .  . 

IN  the  preliminary  difeourfe  prefixed  to  this'  ingenious 
work,  the  author  after  having  flightly  noticed  the  origin 
of  legillation  in  general,  proceeds  to  that  of  penal  laws  in 
particular,  and  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  have  been 
founded.  He  then  Ihews  that  penal  codes  have  beeii  as  va¬ 
rious,  as  the  different  forms  of  government  ’  which  have 
^idopted  them  ;  and  have  even  in  many  inilanccs  been  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

’  He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  univerfal  morality  ought 
always  to  be  the  balls  of  penal  laws  ;  and  from  hence  deduces 
certain  and  general  rules  by  which’the  penal  laws  of  all  na¬ 
tions  may  be  comprehended. 

Accordingly^  voherever  jeverity  is  ufelefs^  the  penal  law  which 
enjoins  it^  is  a  bad  one. 

Severity  is  ujelejsy  when  the  end  whieh  it  propofes  can  be  oh- 
tained  without  it.  .  ‘  . 

T'he  end  wliich  it  propofes  is  the  public  fafety  and  tranquillity ^ 
•'  Such  arc  the  principles  upon  which  this  work  is  founded, 
and  from  which  our  author  concludes,  that  it  is  necelTarv 
.  that  every  nation  upon  earth  fhould  reform  its' code  of  penal 
laws. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  plan 
of  his  wmrk,  which  is  divided  into  fix  books. 

•  In  the  firft  book  he  deferibes  the  nature  and  analyfis  of 
human  aflions  ;  of  virtues,  duties,  vices,  and  crimes. 

f 


s  ^  Ainfi  par-tout  ou  la  feverite  eft  inutile,  la  loi  penale  qui  h 
prcfcrlt  eft  mauvaife.  ^  . 

I  La  feverite  eft  inutile,  quand  la  fin  quelle  fe  propofe,  peut  etre 
ohtenue  fans  ellc. 

^  La  fin  quelle  fa  propofe,  eft  la  fircte  ^  la  tranquilite  publiqucf* 

fi^ 
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He  divides  all  human  a£tions  into  claircs  ;  thefe  he  divides 
a^rain  into  genera,  in  the  invettigatiou  of  which,  he  indicates* 

tlicfpecics.  .  .  '  '  V  /  '  * 

He  computes  eight  different  claffes  of  human  aftions.  •  I 
Thofe  whicli  concern  the  goVeniment  or  the  body  politic  ; 
he  calls  political  aftions.  ' • 

Thole  which  concern  man  in  general,  independant  of  his 
I  privileges  as  a  member  of*  the  >body  politic;  he  calls  aftions 
from  man  to  man,  •  ,  .  .  ; 

^  I'hofe  which  concern  man  in  his  conneftions  with  ’civil 
aftions ;  he  calls  civil  aliens.  ’  ' 

Thofe  which  relate  to  the  city  or  fpot  where  he  has  fixed 
his  refidcnce  ;  he  calls  municipal  aftions.  /  '  *  »  ’ 

Thole  which  relult  from  a  particular  affociation  made  in^ 
tliellate,’ v^ithout  any.  neceffary  connexion  with  the  Hate 
itfelf;  he  calls  actions  of  a. private  fociety. ..  Ur 
I'hofe  wdiich  relate  only,  to  the  natural  niembers  of  a  fa-’ 
mily ;  he  calls  natural. domeftic  aftions  "<  •  - 

Thofe  which  relate;  only  to  the  .natural  and  accidental 
members  of  ^a  family  fubjeft  to  focial  inftitutions  he  calls 
civil  donieftic  aftions.;  ^ 

Xhofe  which  may  .<irife  from  the  different  occupations  of 
men,  he  calls  profeilional  aftions.  .  •  r 

The  writer  having  thus  determined  the  claffes  of  human* 
aftions,  proceeds  to  conlider  their  genera  ;  in 'doing  which,  ♦ 
he  gives  a  lift  of  the  crimes  peculiar  to  each  genus,  which  he 
contrafts  with  another  lift  of  the  oppofite  .virtues  and  duties;' 
and  compares  them  with  the  vices  of  .the  fame  genus. 

In  tlie  fecond  book  the  author  ranges  the  claffes  arid  genera 
ofaftipns.of  the  fame  nature,  in  their  proper  order  ;  by  which 
the  reader  fees  at  once  thofe  virtues  which  are  the  moft  ufe- 
ful;  and  thofe  duties  which  are  the  moft  neceffary  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  is  (hewn  the  vices  which  he  ought  moft  to 
deteft.  *  *  .  / 

.  The  third  book  prefents  the  moral  and  political  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  heinoufnpfs  of  each  particular  crime.  ^ 

The  fourth  book  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
crimes.  «  .  ♦ 

The  fifth  book  contains  the  analyfis  of  thofe  natural  con-r 
neftions  of- mankind  which  have  brought  on  civilization, 
together  with  the  origin,  nature  and  progrefs  of  fociety.  ’ 
The  fixth  book  after  having  treated  of  the  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  penal  laws  ;  proceeds  to  ftate  which  of  them  are  to  be 
entirely  rejedted,  and  which  are  to  be  preferved,  with  proper 
alterations.  . 

Such  is  .the  writers  plan; , let.  us  now  follow  him  In  tlic 
execution  of  it.  '  ‘  ^  , . '  ' 

2  The 
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The  fivt  firll  books  arc  all  dcfigned  to  pkve  the  way  for 
the  fixth,  which  is  the  grand  objeft  of  the  work,  fincc  it 
contains  the  author’s  propofals  for  the  reformatioh  of  penal 
laws.  .  We  lhall  therefore  only  fpcak  in  general  terms  of  the 
five  firft  books,  that  we  may  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  laft. 

The  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices,  duties  and  crimes,  aj 
Qpppfed  to  each  other,- feems  very  judkioufly  arranged,  and 
we  fhall  find  many  things  in  it  that  are  put  in  a  new  light. 
Noris  the  examination  of  the  heinoufnefs  of  each  particular 
crime  Icfs  initruftive  and  ufeful.  There  is  a  fpirit  of  virtue, 
integrity,  and  humanity;  which  manifefts  itfelf  throughout 
the  whole  work  ;  a  proper  fympathy  for  thofe  who  arc 
fortunate  enough  to  offend  againll  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  or 
pf  focicty  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  the  crimes  and  vices 
they  are  guilty  of  are  brought  to  view,  and  expofed  in  their 
proper  colours.  The  good  man  cannot  fail  to  meet  v^ith 
powerful  incentives  to  perfevere  in  a  virtuous  line  of  con- 
duft  by  the  perufal  of  this  book  ;  and  the  man  who  may  be 
tempted  to  go  affray,  will  be  aware  of  the  fnarc,  by  having 
actions  prclcnted  to  his  view  as  vices,  which  in  the  delulion 
of  his  mind,  he  might  not  perhaps  have  confidcred  in  fo 
reprchenfible  a  light.  In  the  fourth  book  on" the  modes  of 
preventing  crimes,*  which  the  author  judicioufly  obferves, 
much  better  than  punilhing  them  when  they  arc  com rhitted; 
there  are  fomc  new  precautions  added  to  thofe  which  have 
already  thought  of  by  moft  legillatures  for  this  purpofe. 
He  thinks  for  inftance,  that  the  beft  way  of  preventing  the 
crime  of  embeazlirig  the  public  money,  is  to  ftiorten  as 
much  as  poffiblc  the  making  up  of  the  public  accounts.  He 
thinks  that  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenue  are  allowed  to 
keep  the  money  in  their  hands  for  too  long  a  time,  which 
very  crrcumftance,  fenders  all  the  other  precautions  that  have 
been  taken  againff  them  ufelefs. 

The  fifth  bock  is  entirely  preparatory  to  the  fixth,  fincc 
it  treats  of  the  difference  there  is  betweert  fociety  at  pfefent, 
and  when  h  was  firft  inftituted,  with  refpeft  to  what  con- 
ffitutes  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  of  the  difference  which 
that  muff  ncceffarily  occafion’  in  the  .penal  laws. 

The  firth  book  which  we  irican  to  analife,  more  particu¬ 
larly  treats  of  the  penal  laws. 

.  The  firft  chapter  fpeaks  of  the  origin  and  ncccffity  of  pe¬ 
nal  laws. 

Thc.writcr  contends  that  penal  laws,  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
in  c'xaA  proportion  to  the  intereft  we  have  in  the  order  or 
fociety  cftablifheVl but  in  the*  origin  of  fociety,  thefe  laws 
were  haftily  made,  and  only  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  pre- 
.  .  ■  4 
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fent  evil  as  it  arofe.  It  was  therefore  impolTible  that  thofc 
combinations  could  tlien  be  made  which  were  uecetikry  to 
accomplish  this  in  a  proper  manner.  The  various  infringe-* 
meiits  which  in  procefs  of  time  have  been  made  upon  the 
order  of  fociety,  or  the  crimes  committed  againft  itj  Were 
not  forefeen  in  the  firll  eftablilhment  of  focial  compa£ls/  and 
therefore  not  guarded  againft.  ,  Thcfe  evils  have  arifen  un- 
forefeen,  and  one  after  another  ;  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  lirfl.  people  who  were  obliged  to  inftitutc  penaMaws, 
Ihould  have  committed  fuch  mihakes  in  determining  the  pro¬ 
portions  between  the  mifehief  and  the  interells  of  mankind. 

But  their  milVakes,  however  conliderablc,  were  certainly 
not  fo  much  to  be  apprehended,  as  a  fatal  inattention  to  the 
interefts  of  lociety.  it  therefore  became  neceflkry  for  the 
prefervatibn  of  fociety  once  formed,  that  the  punilhment  of 
crimes  Ihould  be  inftitated  ;  otherwife  the  paffions  of  .men 
thus  alTerabled,  being,  excited  by  a  multitude  of  different 
objefts,  confufion  and  disorder  wpuld  have  prevailed  on  all 
lides,  and!  the  new  eftablifhment  would  foon  have  been  an¬ 
nihilated  in  its  infancy.  ;  ,  > 

The  fecond  chapter  treats  of  the  feverity  of  penal  laws  in 
the  origin  of  fociety.,  - 

The  author  traces  the  penal  laws  inftitiited  in  the  origin 
of  moft  nations  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fevere.  .  Adultery,  theft,  and  a£ts  of  violence,  wei'c  • 
thefirn  crimes  that  w’cre  punifhed*  Death  inlhifed  with 
more  or  lefs  cruelty,  and  mutilation  \yere  in  general  the  onlv 
punifliments.  T  he  penal  laws  of  Japan  were  extremely 
cruel ;  Montefquieu  quotes  one  of  them  which  p>unilhcs  a 
man  w’ith,death  forjrjlking  money  at  play. 

The  republic  of  TIalcala,  the  firft  Ibrm  of  government 
I  y^hich  the  Spaniards  met  with  in  America,  leem  to  have  iri- 
ftitutcd  their  penal  laws  in  a  manner  very  different  frorn  thbfc  . 
of  other  nations.  Falfnood,  wa;it.of  refpeft  from  a  fon  to 
his  father,  and  fodomy,  were  punilhcd  with  death;  while 
Hanifhment  only  was  awarded  againli  theft,  adultery,  and 
drujikeiinefs.  •  . 

I  hereafon  of  this  feverity  in  the  firft  penal  Iws,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  is  that  they  were  made  by  pei  fons  who  had 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  fecuring  to  thcmfelves  the  quiet 
Enjoyment  of  their  own  privileges  ;  the  feverity  of  the  pe¬ 
nalty  therefore  could  not  affeft  them  ;  as  they  could'  not 
imagine  that  tiiey  fliould  ever  fubjeft  themfclves  to  it; 

appeared  the  moft  likely  way  of  reftraining  the  incroach-  • 
tnents  of  others. 

.  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  penal 

laws. 

•  ;  *  This 
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•  This'extreme  I'everity  of  the  firft  penal  laws  could  hot  be 
long  duration  accordingly,'  we  find  that<^the  relaxation  of 
them  which  foon  fucceeded,  was  carried  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  punifhment /of  the  lextalionis,  as  well  as  other  capita! 
punhhihcnts  was  changed  into  pecuniary  penalties  and  con- 
fifeations  to  government a  cuftom  eftabliilied  and  maintain¬ 
ed  w  ith  infinite  art  in  Greece  ;  a  cuftom  which  implied  an 
abfolute  relaxation  wuth  refpeft  to  the  punifhment  of  crimes; 
by  fecuring  the  perfon  of  the  offender,  upon  the  furrender  of 
his  projierty.  The  licentioufnefs  introduced  by  this  cuftom 
*made  it  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  again  to  feverity ;  which 
was  again  carried  to  excefs  ;  the  legiflature  thus  proceeding 
from  one  extremity  to  another,  which  muft  ever  be  the  cafe, 
till  a  juft  medium  be  fettled' between  too  much  cruelty  and 
too  great^remiflhefs. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  on  confifeation,  the  author  ftates 
very  properly  the  ill  effefts  of  the  prefent  received  modes  of 
confifeation  ;  and  then  points  out  in  what  manner,  and  in ' 
what  cafes  this  penalty  maybe  inflifted.  *  ’ 

This  confifeation  muft  either  be  for  the  wholc^  or  for 
part  of  the  offender’s  property. 

After  having  obferved  that  confifeation  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
perty  Ihould  not  be  ufed  except  in  cafes  of  great  enormitv, 
which  would  render  it  improper  to  let  fuch  a  criminal*  loofe, 
upon  fociety  ;  and  which  confequcntly  imply  his  ’perpetual 
imprifonment ;  'the  writer  proceeds  thus.  ‘  The  offender 
is  the  perfon  on  whom  the  confifeation  is  levied;  and 
not  his  children  ;  becaufe  he  is  to  be  punifhed  and  not' 
they;  for  as  they  are  not  in  the  leaft'  guilty,  their  condition 
cannot  be  changed,  without  palpable  injuftice. 

*  Confifeation  therefore  fhould  only  extend  to  the  income 
arifing  from  the  property  of  the  condemned  perfon,  during 
his  life.  '  , 

•  ‘  But  in  order. that  the  condition  of  the  children  fliould 
not  be  altered,  a  certain  fum  ’muft  be  referved  from  this  in¬ 
come  for  theirufc,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  neceffary  expences  of 
their  education  and  liiaintenance,  according  to ‘the  fituation 
of  their  parents.  * 

*  ‘  Total  confifeation  fhould  therefore  be  the  fame  thing  as 
a  royal  truft,  and  the  fentence  of  confifeation  fhould  ap¬ 
point  guardians  to  the  children,  if  they  be  minors,  and 
Ihould  allot  penfions  to  thofe  who  are  of  age. 

-  ‘  Confifeation  of  part  of  a  man’s  property,  may  be  a  part 
of  his  inheritance,  which  muft  be  divided  among  the  heirs 
after  the  death  of  the  offender.’*  •' 

In  the  fifth  chapter  on  imprifonment,  'the  .author  fuggefts 
that  there  Ihould  be  two  kinds  •'of  prifons ;  one  merely 
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the  detention  of  the  accufed  perfon  before  trial;  the  other 
for  the  punifhment  of  certain  crimes. — 'I'he  former  fhould 
be  commodious  habitations^  very  well  fecured,  but  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  almoft  to  make  the  confined  perfon  forget  the 
lofs  of  his  liberty^  as  we  are  told  the  prifons  in  China  are. 
The  latter  Ihould  have  different  degrees  of  inconvenientes* 
or  horror,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  fo  as 
in  all  inftanccs  to  make  a  material  diftinftion  between  the 
prifon  deftined  for  mere  detention^  and  that  for  punifhment. 

The  fixth  chapter  treats  of  exile  ;  the  feventh  of  con-' 
demnation  to  public  labours,  which  thb  writer  thinks  might 
be  multiplied,  by  applying  it  to  an  infinite  number  of  other 
labours;  the  eighth  of tranfpbrtation,  which  he  approves  of 
when  adjudged  by  a  legal  fentence  ;  the  ninth  of  admonition 
and  cenfure  ;  and  the  tenth  of  infamy,  a  fpecies  of  punilh^ 
ment  which  the  writer  wilhes  to  be  more  rigouroufly  and 
more  frequently  adopted.  i 

The  eleventh  chapter  fpeaks  of  the  punifhment  of  death'; 
which  the  author  agreeing  with  Beccaria,  totally  rdefts,  as 
dircftly  contrary  to  the  maxims  by  which  focial  infiitutions 
ought  to  be  guided.  The  antiquity  of  this  punifhment  by 
no  n>cans  eftablifhes  the  jiiftice  of  it  ;  and  as  there  are  fome 
exceptions  to  its  univerfality^  thefe  are  ail  invincible  argu¬ 
ment  againft  the  neceffity'  of  it.  The  impropriety  of  it  is 
next  to  be  confidcred  ;  and  this  the  author  deduces  from  con- 
fideringman  in  an  unconnefted  ftate  as  prone  to  good,  and 
that  his  crimes^  are  the  refult  of  connexions  and  aflbeiation* 
The  laws  of  government  being  therefore  inftitutions  of  fo- 
ciety,  cannot  properly  take  from  k  man  that  which  they  can¬ 
not  bellow.  The  public  fecurity  is  the  only  end  which  the 
laws  ought  to  have  in  view,  by  example  and  by  punifhment  ; 
and  even  fuppoling  a  man  to  be  irretrievably  wicked,  a  cir* 
cumftance  fcarcc  poUible  for  mortals  to  afeertain,  ftill  the 
public  fafety  does  not  require  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

This  is  a  very  flight  fketch  of  the  author’s  feafoning  upon 
the  fubjeX  ;  which  deferves  to  be  read  with  attention.  The 
laft  argument  againft  inflifting  the  pain  of  death,  is  deduced 
frpiTi  the  ncceffarv  imperfeXion  of  proofs  in  afeertaining  the 
piilt^  and  the  offender.  Dreadful  indeed  it  is  to  think  of 
condemning  an  innocent  man  to  death  ;  and  yet  there  are  in- 
ftahees  of  this  having  happened  even  in  the  cautious  modes 
of  proceeding  adopted  in  our  courts  of  jtidicature  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  twelfth  chapter  fpcaks  of  the  punifliments  that  might 
^  fubftituted  for  that  of  death. 

I  The  author  Ihews  the  neceflity  of  adding  corporal  punifh- 
incnt  to  the  privation  of  property  in  cafes  of  great  criminalitv, 
Ebg.  Rev.  vol.  V.Mar.  1785.  P  and 
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and  whctt  the  offender  is  fuppofed  to  be  irretrievably  wickeds 
Perpetual  imprifonnient  occurs  as  the  method  to  prevent  the 
future  attempts  of  the  wicked  man  to  dillurb  focicty.  But 
this  appears  to  be  a  deficient  punifhment.  It  is  a  fccret  one^ 
and  therefore  befides  that  it  is  not  an  example  of  terror  to 
others,  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  miftruft  to  the  citizens  ia 
general,  who  arc  readily  apt  to  foppofe  that  many  unknown 
afts  of  in  juft  ice  n^y  be  executed  in  a  dark  inclofure. 

The  writer  proceeds  thus,  ‘  To  keep  tlie  wicked  in  fafe 
cuftody  is  therefore  neceTTary,  but  this  alone  is  infufScient.  i 
The  cale  is  altered,  if  to  this  inyprifonmeiu  we  add,  con-  i 
demnation  to  public  labours.  This  kind  of  penalty  hath  i 
none  but  equitable  and  falutary  view's,  and  fulfills  entirely  the 
intention  which  the  fbvereign  prtmofes  ih  punifhing  the  i 
guilty.  It  is  as  fevere  as  it  is  neccllar.y  to  be  for  the  lake  of 
example ;  it  is  always  prefented  publicfcly  to  the  citizens, 
whom  it  penetrates  with  the  ufcful  idea,  tliat  government  is 
entirely  employed  in  making  public  utility  refult  from  pri- 
vatc  and  ordinary  cventsl  By  this  punifhment,  the  fafety 
of  fociety  is  fecured  for  the  prefent ;  while  the  wicked  man  ' 
who  readily  accommodates  himfclf  to  tl^  idea'  of  dying  a 
little  fooner,  upon  condition  of  living  more  happily  than  he 
could  have  done  by  prolonging  his  life ;  does  not  fo  eafily 
i^econciJe  himfclf  to  the  idea  of  becoming  ftillmore  wretched^  i 
without  hope  of  relief*  This  punifTmient  is  therefore  more  | 
CfFeftual  tlia»  death  itfelf,  in  producing  public  fafety  and  | 
tranquillity  ift  future  ;  it  has  not',  as  the  pain  of  death,  the  ] 
terrible  inconvenience  of  turning  the  mind  towards  cruelty,  { 
'and  of  habituatir^  to  the  effufion  of  human  blood,  kc,  | 
In  a  word,*  the  penalty  of  condemnation  to  public  labours,  I 
makes  it  eafy  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  an  innocent  perloa  I 
falfely  condemned.  The  reparation  may  alfo  be  as  notorious  i 
.  as  the  punifhment,  which  is  juft  and  neceflary,  fince  the  I 
miftake  was  a  public  one.  I 

The  reft  of  the  work  is  chiefly  employed  in  confiderine  j 
the  diiFerent  relations  of  the  penal  laws  to  one  another,  ani  I 
in  giving  fketches  for  conftrufting  tables  of  thefe  laws. 

Inthe  conftruftion  of  thefe  tables  the  author  has  been, 
direfted  by  the  divifion  made  in  the  byeginning  of  the  work, 
of  crimes  into  clafles,  ’  genera,  and  fpccies.  At  the  head 
of  each  table,  he  places  the  fundamental  puniftunent  which 
lie  thinks  appropriated  to  each  clafs  of  crimes,  and  in  th®' 
fubdivifions  of  this  clafs,  exhibiting  the  different  degrees 
of  enormity,  he  mpdilies  this  fundamental  punifhment  m 
various  ways,  fuitable*’ tip  thefe  different  degrees,  fom'etinieJj 
combining  it  with- other  fundamental  punifhments,  at  other 
tknes  rclaxin]^  it  by  varloA  inodes  of  alleyiatioh.,  J 
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*rhc  fundamental  punilh’merits  are  confined  chiefly  toeighr, 
•^ith  a  few  modifications.  'I'hefc  are  ptrpetual  banilhment 
from  the  flate.— Imprifonnient — Infamy — Condemnation 
'  to  public  labouts,  or  perpetual  fcclufion  from  focicty — Exile 
a-Tranfportation — Conlifcation  and  cenfure. 

This  code  of  penal  laws  tlj,crefore  excludes,  and .  perhaps 
with  reafon,  every  idea  of  inflicting  the  pain  of  death,  With 
refpeCt  to  the  other  arrangements,  .it  is  difficult  to  pronounce’ 
-.upon  a  fubjeCt  fo  intricate,  and  which  may  be  viewed  in 
fuch  different  lights.  The  author  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
naiiis,  and  entered  deeply  into  iti  but  it  is  fcarce  poffible 
•forone  man  to  forefee  all  the  objections  that  may  be  raifed 
a'»ainft  different  parts  of  a  fyftem  neccflarily  fo  complicated, 
not  in'tUe  mode  of  treating  it,  but  in  its  nature.  The  penal 
laws  of  all.  countries  certainly  require  reformation,  .and 
thofe  of  fome  countries  call  Hill  more  loudly  for  it.  To 
awaken  and  excite  the,  minds  of  able  men  to  attend  ferioufly 
to  this  reformation,  is  of  itfelf  a  matter  of  great  public  uti¬ 
lity.  But  our  author  has  certainly  done  more  than  this. 

O  '  .  -  ' 
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Arti  13.  Obfervatigns  on  the  Tea  and  Windovj  and  on  th^ 
Tea  Trade.  .By  llichard  Twining,  8vp.  is,  6d.  Cadell  1784. 

There  is  one  queftlon,  upon  which,  as  it  will  probably  occur  to 
'moft  of  our  readers,  we  will  beg  leave  to  animadvert  for  a  mo- 
mcDt,  What  was  the  great  and  momentous  objed,  which  .drew  Mr. 
Twining  from  behind  his  counter;  and  taught  a  tea-dealer  to  become 
an  author  r  The  purpofe  of  ferving  a  political  party  he  totally  dif- 
'claims.  His  pamphlet  is  not  the  prodiK^ion  of  iqdalcpcc  aixd  lei- 
fure.  To  the  hor^e  fubfedfuee  of  the  day,”  as  he  pedantically  cx- 
prcUcs  it^  he  has  long  been  a  llranger.”.  The  plain  inference  is, 
that,  though  the  profeiled  delign  of  his  publication  he,  ‘‘  to  point  out 
the  methods  which  are  moil  likely  to  correal  the  prefent  failure  of  the 
ica  aft,  to  remove  the  objections  that  are  made  to  it,  and  to  render  it 
productive  of  the  good  purpot'es  for  which  it  w'as  framed yet  it^ 
covert  objedt  is  to  vindicate  himftlf  and  his  brethren  from  the  fup- 
^fed  accufations  that  havie  been  brought  againfl;  them.  For  our- 
Iclves  we  have  no  fufplcions  of  the  tea-dealers  more  than  of  any* 
other  body  of  men,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Twining  to  be  pcrfonally  re» 
l^^&bie.  But  we  cannot  avoid  rcinarking,  that  w^e  perceived  no- 
\mng  tormidaWe  in  the  vague  and  idle  rumours,  that  were  propagated 
their  .expence ;  and  that  we  always  imagined  it  to  be  one  charac- 
^ftic  of  confeious  integrity,  to  defpife.  the  difepntents  of  the  un< 
Ti^cipled,  and  the  cavils  of  the  uninformed. 
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Art.  14.  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  EujU India  Dlrcdon, 
ref  peeing  the  Sale  and  Prkes  if  Tea,  By  Richard  Twining,  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Cailcl.  1784. 

A  refutation  of  one  of  the  flimficft  impofulons  ever  attempted  to 
be  foifted  upon  the  public.  It  was  indeed  truly -abi'urd  to  pretend 
as  the  Eall-India  Company  have  done,  that  the  nation,  indivlJuallv 
confidered,  have  already  been  confiderable  gainers  by  the  commu- 
tatioii  aft.  The  report  animadverted  on  is  very  properly  lubjoined 
to  Mr.  Twining’s  pamphlet. 

Art.*  15.  yf  Narrative  of  the  Condn^l  of  the  Tea-dealmy 
during  the  late  Sale  o  f  Teas  at  the  India-Houfe,  By  the  Commit¬ 
tee  ot  Tea-dealers.  8vo.  is.  Cadel.  1785, 

At  length  we  are  brought  to  fomevvhat  femufly  worthy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  Had  the  author  referved  himlclf  (for  the  fame  hand 
evidently  runs  through  thefe  three  performances)  for  this  great,  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  unforefeeii  occafion,  his  lucubrations  would 
probably  have  made  a  much  deeper  and  more  aufpicious  imprciriou. 
But,  to  judge  of  Mr.  Twining  by  the  rapidity  of  his  publications, 
he  will  have  horee  fuhfcclva  to  write,  at  a  time  when  the  world  will 
rio  longer  have  Iciuire  to  read  his  publications. 

By  the  mutual  inuendoes  that  each  party  had  been  throwing  out 
againft  the  other,  the  Kaft-India  directors  and  the  tea-dealers  evi¬ 
dently  came  together  irritated  and  fore  at  the  December  fale.  The 
tea  dealers,  previous  to  the  fale,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  reports  th»t 
had  firft  inftigated  Mr.  Tvvining’s  appeal  to  the  public,  gave  in  a  lill 
of  1300  chd'ts  of  tea,  included  in  the  intended  fale,  that  were  of  an 
Unmerchantable  quality.  This  the  committee  feem  to  admit  was  an 
unexampled  ftep.  Alter  foine  altercations,  23  chefts  of  the  excep 
tionable  tea  were  wjthdraw^n.  This,  however,  was  far  from  fatisfy 
ing  the  buyers.^  They  came  to  an  unanimous  refolution,  that  when 
any  lot  fliould  be  jnit  up,  including  one  cheft  of  the  excepted  tea, 
they  would  rejeft  the  whole  lot  Ibr  the  fake  of  that  cheft.  Inthh 
dilemma  a  (ilk  broker,  a  ftranger  to  this  kind  of  bufmefs,  was  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  aufpiccs  of  the  direftors,  and  bid  only  upon  the 
objeftlonable  lots.  This  conduft'on  the  part  of  the  company  only 
caufed  the  tea-dealers  to  become  more  determined.  .  They  inltantly 
renue(\ed  Mr...Tw'iinng  to  become  the  folc  purchafer  on  their  parr 
and  many  lots  were  accordingly  knocked  down  to  him  at  a  low  price 
Such  were  the  tranfaftions  of  the  lirft  day.  . 

On  the  Tccond  day  of  fale,  the  only  bidders,  as  before,  were  Mr 
Twining  and  the  filk-brokeiV  .  But  it  now  appeared,  that  the  nevt 
purchafer  no  longer  bid  upon  the  objeftlonable  lots,  but  became  the 
competitor  of  Mr.  Tw^iniag  upon  the  lots,  confining  of  whut  had 
univerfally  been  allowed  to  be  merchantable  tea.  The  dealers  had 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  days  oft'ered  to  rclinquifh  the  bu 
bought  in  the  name  of  Mr.' Twining,  r-pon  wnditlon  that  their  rr* 
quefl  in  regard  to  the  excepted  tea  was  ‘  complied  with.  They  novr 
obferved,  that  all  ground  of  conteft  was  at  ah^ehd,  and  that  they 
were  willing  things  fliould  proceed  in  their  old  channel.  Bur  theif 
tcmonftrances  were  unattended  to,  and  Mr#  Twining  and  3lr* 
Gonftable  were  nearly  the  foie  purchafcrs< 
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It  cannot  bo  donkd  that  this  ttatc  of  things  implies  a  charge  againll 
the  court  of  directors,  that  will  rec|ulic  a  very  folid  and  cogent  aii- 
fivcr,  before  it  can  be  completely  renun'cd.  ‘The  tea-dealers  were 
indeed  the  aggrelibrs.  They  were  actuated  by  a  fufceptiblliry  to  the 
J  irts  of  rumour^  which  gives  us  no  favourable  imprellions  of  their 
tndiicr.  But  obviouily  it  did  not  concern  their  immediate  interefti 
to  exclude  all<lumaged  and  coniopjently  cheap  tea  from  their  w  arc- 
houfes.  Bcfide  which,  thCy  appear  to  have  conducted  themfelves 
idl  along  with  temper,  moderation  and  civility  :  while  the  court  ot 
directors  difplay  that  fpirit,  which  is  but  too  congenial  to  a  profpe- 
roiis  and  arbitrary  monopoly.  Let  them  beware.  The  time  may 
come,  when  the  people  of  England  will  look  with  calm  indiltcrencc 
on  their  fate  ;  and  every  corporate  body  in  the  kingdom  will  no  lon¬ 
ger,  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumltanccs,  fee  its  owm  deftruc- 
tion  involved  in  that  of  iht  tranchifes  of  the  Eaft  India  company. 

Art.  i6.  '  ITiJhry  of  the  Injiances  of  Exclujion  from  the 
Rosal  Society^  'ivhlvh  ‘iiv  rr  7iOt  ffered  to  be  argued  during  the  late 
Debates*  \V  ith  liridtures  on  the  Formation  of  the  Council*  and 
other  inllanccs  of  the  dcrpotifni  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  the  prefent 
preiident,  and  of  his  incapacity  for  his  high  olfice.  By  fome 
members  in  the  minority.  8vo.  is.  Debrett. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  in  too  ferocious  a  fpirit.  It  can  anfw'er 
DO  other  purpofe  than  to  inflame.  But  if  the  oppofition-fadBon  in  the 
Royal  Society  are  too  turbulent  ;  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  Prefi- 
dent  has  difeovered  a  tone  of  ambition  that  is  infinitely  mifplaccd  in 
jloclety  wBich  has  in  view  the  propagation  of  Iclence  and  literature. 
To  objedi  to  men  of  learning  and  probity,  that  they  deferve  not  ad- 
milfion  into  the  Royal  Society,  becaufe  they  are  indigent,  or  becaufe 
they  have  adled  in  the  fituation  of  teachers,  is  an  illiberality  fo  utr 
terly  grbfs,  and  fo  perverfely  ftupid,  that  no  apology  can  be  made  for 
it.  Yet  this  charge,  we  fear,  can  be  applied  to  the  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society.  And  what  aggravates  this  wantonnefs,  it  appears, 
from  the  infpeCflon  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety,  that  there  are  individuals  among  them,  who  have  no  claims  of 
any  kind  to  genius,  fcicnce  or  letters.  But* they  had  eftates,  and 
were  ambitious  of  dillinctions '  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  From 
the  prefent  fquabbles  of  this  Society  there  may  rcfult  one  propitious 
efteri.  The  mingled  Indignation  and  contempt  with  which  they  arc 
treated  by  the  Impartial  public,  may  teach  the  Preiident  to  be  Icfs  in¬ 
tolerant,  and  may  admonifh  his  enemies  to  be  lefs  capttous  and  fple- 
netic. 

With  refpeft  to  compofitioh,  the  pamphlet  before  us  has  no  title  tQ 
applaufe.  The  manner  ot  it  is  coarfe  and  vulgar  ;  its  reafonlng  is, 
notclofc  or  arttul,  and  its  language  is  colloquial  and  impure.  It  is 
a  pam  to  us  to  obferve  that  any  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
|bould  difeover  fo  iiight^an  acquaintance  with  polite  literature. 

I  Art.  ly.  Dialogues  concerning  the  Ladies-  To  which  is 
added.  An  Effay  on  the  antient  Amazons.  1 2mo.  3s.  Cadel. 

1  here  is  a  degree  of  pertnels  in  rhefe  dialogues,  which  approaches 
'Vivacity.  But  they  are  alrogcthcr  without  charafter.  The  au- 
has. only  a  {lender  ftore  of  knowledge  ;  and  while  his  manner  is 
‘jifagrce^ble,  ■  he  communicates  no  in foriiiuCion  of  ^ny  importance. 
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His  didion,  too.  is  Inelegant ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  performance 
is  ufclefs  and  trifling. 

Am  i8.  Elements  of  Nature  \  or  ^  Free  Opinions /ported  in  th^ 
Interior  Cabinet  of  Fenui.  By  Montaigne.  Publillicd  from  the 
laft  Venetian  Edition.  Including  the  Beauties  of  his  Immortal 
Eifays.  limo.  2s.6d.  Peacock. 

•It  had  been  but  fair,  if  the  compiler,  in  imitation  of  fome  ofhii 
brethren,  had  ftylcd  his  pamphlet,  the  Dcionnities,  not  the  Beauties, 
of  this  agreeable  mlfccllanili,  •  But  fuch  titles  as  the  above  are  luf. 
ficiently  underftood. 

Art.  A  Letter  to  a  young  Gentleman  of  Fortune^  jujl  entered 
at  the  Uni<verjity.  iimo.  bd.OKford.  Prince  1784. 

A  leries  of'  jull  and  fenlible  advice,  thrown  together  with  a  view  to 
a  particular  lituation.  For  what  put  pofe  the  private  tranfatl'tions  of 
the  young  gentleman  and  his  tutor  arc  publilhed,  we  do  not  fo  readily 
apprehend. 

Art.  20.  Fhe  Deformity  of  the  Dolirinf  of  Libels  and  Informa 
tions^  ex  ofpxio^  with  a  view  to  the  cafe  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Alaph, 
and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  Jurymen.  In  a  Letter  to  the 

•  Hon.  TlK)mas  Erfkinc.  By  M.  Dawes,  Efej.  8vo.  is,  Stockdale. 
London. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  vindication  of  the  infulted  rights  of  Jurymen, 
It  is  \vritten  with  rnorc  warmrh  than  ability.  But  as  the  intentions 
of  the  author  are  very  honoiu  able,  we  abftaiu  from  confidering  very 
•critically  his  penetration  and  literature. 

Art.  21.  Fhe  Compleat  Confab le  \  being  a  Digeft  of  the  Sta 

•  fute  and  Common  Law  ;  dlveficd  of  the  technical  Law  Terms 

•  To  which- are  now  added,  Praftical  Strlcflurcs  on  the  feveral  Duties 
■  to  be  perf^)rmcd  in  the  due  Execution  of  the  Otiice  of  Conliabk, 

By  John  Paul,*  Efq.  Barrillcr  at  Lav\\  i2mo.‘  is.  6d.  Fieldin 
This  publication  appears  to  us  to  be  exa6t ;  and  its  utility  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Art.  22.  Fhc  Magifratc\  AJJjftant  \  ora  Summary  of  thofi; 
Laws  which  immediately  rclpeCt  the  Conduct  of  a  Jullice  of  the 
Peace:  to  the  F.nd  of  the  Fittcenth  F^arliarnent  of  Qrcat  Brituin. 
To  which  are  annexed  more  than  an 'Hand red  Forms  of  Warrant 
‘  Summonfes,  Recognizances,  &:c.  And  a  compleat  Index,  or  Tabic 
of  Contents  to  the*  whole.  By  a  Country  Magiflrate.  Bvo.  6s.  6ti 
Glouceller.  Raikes.  '  Gardner.  London. 

Thedcfign  of  this  work  is  to  difplay  more  immediately  to  thee 
of  the  magiflrate  that  line  of  conduc^b  which,  pi  almoil  every  cir.cr 
g^ncy,  it  is  his  duty  to  purfue.'^  In  this  refpe<^  it  is  perhaps  pretcr 
able  to  the  wmk  of  Dr.  Burn,  which  comprizes  much  more  than  t 
IS  neceflTary  for  a  juflice  of  the  peace  to  inveftigaie  in  the  ordinary 
and  common  duties  of ,  his  office. 

Art.  23.  Thoughts  on  Bdnds  of  Refignation  8vo.  Fauldet 
^It  is  tfte  purpofe  of  thhs  tradt,  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
bond«  whatfoever,  with  regard  to  ccclefiaflical  livings;  as  indecc 
in  their  principle,  irrecoricileable  in  many  inftances  to  the  rules  g: 
law,  artd  prodiiftive  of  mifehief  and  litigation.  We  mufl  acknow; 
ledge,  that  we  lincerely  agree  with  this  author  in  opinioriV 
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right  that  the  church' fliould  be  cleared  from  corruptions  of  every 
fort.  though  we  appiovc  his  fentiments,  we  think  that  he  does 

not  cftablifti. his  points  in  the  very  rtrongeit  manner.  His  reading 
appears  to  be  confined  ;  his  talents  for  reaibning  are  feeble  \  and  hU 
ftiic  does  not  evince  that  he  has  profited  by  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
fducation.  His  meaning,  however,  is  proper ;  and  we  very  tree!/ 
bellow  upon  him  our  commendation  for  his  liheerity  and  public 


virtue. 


Art.  24.  Ths  ivhoU  Proaedings  oj'  the  jdjfizes  at  Shrewjbury^ 
on  Friday  Augull  the  6th,  1784  ;  m  the  Caufe  of  the  King,  on  the 
pmfecution  ot  William  Jones,  Attorney  at  Law,  againil  the  Rev. 
william  Davies  Shipley,  Dean  of  Sr.  Afaph,  for  a  Libel,  before 
the  Hon.  Francis  Buller,  Efq.  one  of  the  judges  of  his  Majefiy’s 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Taken  in  fliort-hand,  by  William 
Blanchard,  No.  4,  Dean-ftrccf,  Fcttcr-lane,  London.  8vo.  is, 
Jobnfon. 

It  is  uniyerfally  underftood,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  Englifliconltituiion.  .  Thegreaielt  eftbrts  have 
therefore  been  made  by  prerogative  lawyers,  to  repiefs  and  overbear 
the  lights  of  juries  in  trials  for  libels.  The  cafe  before  us  is  a  memor¬ 
able  example  of  this  corruption.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
people  will  ever  be  awake  to  all  exertions  of  this  kind,  and  that 
jurymen  will  never  ceal'e  to  fupport  and  vindicate  the  full  privileges 
thatbelong.to  them.  Of  this  publication  it  is  fufficieni  to  fay,  that 
it  is  circumftantial  and  exabt. 

Art.  25.  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Dr-  Samuel  Johnfoii.  By 
Thomas  Hobhoufe,  Efq.  4to.  6d.  Stockdale  1785. 

Elegy  is.  too  beaten  a  tracf  for  common  poets  to  fhine  in.  'Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  produdion  of  Mr.  Hobhoufe  there  is  nothing  parv 
tkularly  ftriking  j  yet  the  verfification  is  flowing  and  finooth,  the 
images  are  call  in.the.mould  of  melancholy,  befitting  the  occafion, 
and  the  author’s  fentiments  and  lamentation  feem  to  proceed  from 
the  heart.  .  . 

26.-  Adventures  of  a  Petticoat  Pcnjtoner.  Containing 
fecret  Memoirs  of  the  polite  World,  interfperfed  with  the  gallan- 
uies,.  Intrigues  and  Amours  of  many  celebrated  perfons  of  both 
Sexes  in  High  Life.  To  which  are  fubjolned  curious  Anecdotes 
of  the  moil:  dlltingiiinied  Demireps  of  the  haut-ton,  which  hav^j 
never  before  tranfpired.  Lpndon  printed  for.  the  Authorj  au4 
fold  by  G.  Liller.  ^784.  lamo.  2s.  6d.  ftitched. 

As  a  fpeejmen  of  tne  wit  to  be  met  with  in  this  performance  we 
give  the  following  extraft.  His  cafh  billed  him  one  evening  ^ 
but  not  without  conning  the  vowels,  i.  o.  u.  which  the  next  night 
^  “  produced  the  fixth  vowcl^  y.— Why  don’t  you  pay  me",  Sir?’^ 
I  lach  fort  of  clenches,  feraps  of  French,  and  a  profufion  of  obfeenity, 
form  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us  :  it  is  a  difgrace  to  the  prefs. 
Art.  27.  An  EJfay  to  prove  the  Infufficicncy  of  a  fuhaltern  Of^ 
Ju'er*s  Fay  in  the  Army^  compared  with  the  ucceflary  Expenccs  atr? 
tending  his  Station.  To  which  is  added,  a  Plan  tor  the  more  efr 
legally  recruiting  the  army,  both  in  times  of  Peace  and  War. 
By  a  Subaltern,.  London.  S.  Cro^yder,  J.  Murray,  T.  Stocks 
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dulc,  J.  and  J.  Merrlls,  Cambridge,  and  S.  Simmons,  Lincoln. 
1784.  is.  6d.  boards.  Small  8vo.  ( 

The  triith  of  what  ’this  wdl-informed  fubaltern  here*  lavs  before 
the  public  is  almoll  generally  acknowledged.-  He  has  entered  into  a 
njinutc  detail,  for  w'hich  we  mull  refer  our  readers  to  the  work,  but 
'  lhall  he'rc  give  the  relult  of  his  calculations.  ^  The  unavoidable  vearlv 
cxpences  of  a  fubaltern  he  Hates  thus. 

Clothes,  —  —  — 

Walhing,  dreffing,  foldier  as  a  fervant, 
fervant^s  tax,  — ;  ~ 

Eating  and  drinking,  *  — •  — 


Subaltern-s  yearly  fubfiftence,  • 

Expence  beyond  fubfi Hence,  .  —  ‘  58  13 

Our  author  we  think  very  juftly  terms  the  above,  unavoidable  n- 
pences,  in  which  he  has'  even  omitted  a  regimental  furtout  coat, 
though  it  appears  to  us  indifpenfably  neceffar}-.  He  concludes  the 
fmall  volume  before  us  with  fome  fenlible  hints  for  the  more  efFeCtii- 
ally  recruiting  the  army  ;  which  are,  as  well  as  his  plea  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  fubalterns,  expreHed  in*  the  language  of  modefty  and  diffidence. 
'We  agree  with  the  fubaltern  that  the  income  of  an  enfign  or  lieute¬ 
nant  is  by  no  means  adeejuate  to  their  rank  ;  and  that  the  modes  hi¬ 
therto  adopted  of  recruiting  the  army  are  not  the  beft  that  could  be 
*devifcd,  and  yet  we  fufpeft  that  no  effectual  remedy  will  be  fpeedily 
applied  to  either  of  thefe  evils. 

"Art.  28.  The  Emigrant :  a  Poem.  By  J.  Ireland.  4to.  is. 
'*  Richardfon.  1785. 

*  If  juvenility  can  ‘  fuccefsfully  'plead  in  extenuation  of  poetical 
blemiHies,  arid  blunt  in  foine  meafure  the  keen  edge  of  criticifm, 
the  author  of  the  following  pages  may  lay  clairn  to  no  inconfidera- 
ble  fliare  of  indulgence.* 

'  We  tell  thee  young  man, , for  poet  thou  art  not,  that  the  public 
h^TTiOThingto  do»,\Wt[|  Juvenility  in  poetical  cafes.  -  The  author  of 
a  dull. and  iniipid  performance  like  unto  thine,  whether  young  or  pKi, 
rnale  or  female,  is  defervihg  of  critical  chaHifemenf !  But  ^  tbe  foi'' 
citations  of  a  fern  private  friends  vcill  be  gratified.— liy  turning  thee 
and  thy  verfes  into  ridicule  niaHer  Ireland.  ' 

This  poem  feems  to  be  written  againft  emigration,  and  confifts  of 
,  fuch  rhyme?..as  thefe. — Speaking  of  a  cottage  which  the  tenant  was 
-  about  to  forfake.  ♦  . 

*  The  great  who  chanced  to  fee  the  fmiling 

*  "Seemed  wilhful  to  exchange  their  higher  lot  • 

And  live  the  happier  lords  of  fuch  ^  fpot.^  ^ 

Art.  29.  An  Ode  on  .the  much  lamented  Death  of  Dr,  Samutl 
^  '  Johfyfon.  Written  the  18th  December.  410.  is.  Bew. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  eafy,  than  for  a  reviewer  to  deal  out  at 
random  the  epithets  of  nonfenfical, '  abfurd,  ridiculous,  incompre* 
bcnfiblc,  aftd  the  like,  \diich  fo^  readily  occur  to  a  man,  who  hai 
bad  all  iris  feelings  jarred  by  the  anornalous  effufions  of  a  poetafer. 

Bdrthc  reader,  DOin  under  a  milder  planet,  and  w^ho  is  at  liberty 
.  to 
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10  feleft  the  the  objc<^^s  of  his  pcruial,  is  too  often  found  incredu¬ 
lous  to. our  dcciiions.  Add  to  this,  that  language  labours  under 
the  attempt,  to  diferiminate’  the  boundlefs  varieties.of  human  folly. 
Influenced  by  a  conl'cioufnefs  of  thei'e  truths,  we  frequently  prefer 
the  prelenting  an  extrart,  to  the  pronouncing  a  judgment;  and 
willingly  fuller  an  author  to  ftamp  w^iih  his  own  unadulterated  plea 
the  page  of  criticifm.  The  following  lliall  ferve  for  the  Pindar  of 

our  prefent  r  .  .  . 

*  Dead  ;  dead’s  the  Mentor  of  this- impious  age'! 

Who  now  with  Infidels  the  war  will  wage  ? 

Or  whom  the  bold  preiuming  factious  doom 
.To  dark  oblivion  and  an  early  tomb  f — 

-  Smile,  fmile,  my  weaving  lifters,  finiie; 

Difeord  lliall  reign  throughout  this  ille.— ^ 

What  fiiook  the  ground  ? 

•  A 'dread  I  found  ; 

’Tis  laughing  fure. 

For  ills  a  cure  ;— •*  . 

Diftra6tion  fee, 

‘  Rejoice  with  me,  > 

That  \vc  are  three.’  ^ 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  above  pafl'age  is  the  exultation,  .put 
.by  our  author  into  the  mouth  of  the  Furies,  upon  the  melancholy 
occafion  he  commemorates. 

Art.  30.  "The  Goodn^s  and  Mercy  of  God  to  the  People  of  this 
‘  Land.  A  Sermon  preached  on  Thurfday  July  29,  1784;  Being 
the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thankfgiving,  on  Account  of  the 
late  Peace.  By  a  Country  Clergyman.  4to..  is.  Rivington  1784* 
Dedicated  to  Henry  Partridge,  Efq.  King’s  Lynn. 

In  point  of  compolition  a  decent  fermon  for  a  parilh  church,  a 
very  indift'erent  one  for  the  prefs.  In  point  of  icntiment  fit  for  nei¬ 
ther.'  The  country  clergyman’s  union  of  the  extremes  of  toryifm  in 
politics  and  whiggifm  in  religion  affords  rather  a  lingular  phenomenon. 


For  t  N  G  L  1  S  I  E  W. 

,  *  '  ^ 

N  A  T  I  O  N  A  L  A  F  F  A  I  R  S. 

[Ffr  yjNUJRTy  FEBRUARTf  and  MARCHy  1785.} 

IRISH  PROPOSITIONS. 

WE  are  prefented  with  the  interefting  fpedacle  of  Ireland  treat* 
ing  with  Great  Britain,  concerning  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  rcgulaVions,  as  a  feparate  and  independent  kingdom.  Ani,  as  if 
Ireland  were  already  what  it  may  one  day  become,  the  great  m  irt  and 

[centre  of  Britilh  commerce  and  power,  the  propofitions  intended  as  a  bafe 
for  concord^  rather  than  unity  of  government  and  views^  were  brought 

-forward 
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ward  by  the  Britifh  minlrtry,^not  in  I^ndon, — but  in  Dublin.  This 
is  a  very  ftriking  fact,  and  naturally  invites  attention  to  its  caufes^ 
aud  conjcdurcs  concerning  its  conlequences. 

The  difmemberment  of  the  Bricilh  empire,  might,  perhaps,  be 
♦raced  to  a  general  decay  of  political  knowledge.  For,  although  the 
irrefOiutioH  of  minifters,  which  fprnng  not  more  from  natural  tem- 
per  than  from  intcllinc  difeord,  loofened  and  enfeebled  the  nerves  ot 
government ;  yet,  even  the  divided  flrength  of  the  nation  would 
have  produced  greater  efterts,  if  it  had  been  directed  with  greater 
W'ifdom  :  And  fuch  wifdom  vVould  hare  prevailed^  if  it  had  been  inor» 
g'cnerally  diftbfed  throughout  the  nation.  When  the  dilfatisfadi. 
ons  in  America  broke  out  in  an  open  refiftance  of  the  legillature,  the 
Britifli  cabinet  did  the  very  revTrfe  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done; 
they  forcbore  toaCt,  and  gave  hard  words  j  whereas  they  Ihould  have 
given  good  words,  but  hard  blows.  W^hen  time,  and  common  dan¬ 
ger  had,  in  an  enlightened  age,  formed  a  concert  of  wills  and  unity 
or  deagn  among  a  fagacious  people;  after  they  had  been  incited  to 
avrion  by  cxprcliions  of  contemptj  and  encouraged  to  perfeverc  b/ 
an  inaction  which,  in  the  mldll  of  boafts  and  threats,  might  well  feem 
the  eife(^^  rather  of  Impotence  than  lenity;  then  it  was  that  the  court 
of  London  unflieathcd  the  fword,  and  laviihed  away  the  treafurc  anj 
thv  blood  of  the  nation.  The  feeds  of  a  deep  refentmeht  being  fown 
in  the  bi'ealts  of  the  Americans,  offers,  bribes  and  entreaties  wertf 
employed  by  England  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  ^^cacc  was  at  lall 
:6fetaitK*d  by  iinlunitcd  conceflions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain : 
And  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  nation  but  the  blelfings  ot 
harmony  and  concord.  There  tvas  even  a  ftrong  difpofition  in  the 
ypung  miniflef  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  aditiinlifration  to  facriHcc 
the  navigation  aiSt  to  the  wiflies  of  our  late  enemies  and  new  rivals 
in  cOmnrerce.  The  juft  and  warm  remouftranccs  of  many  cnlighten- 
iCd  perfons,-  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  among  whom  Lord 
Sheffield  holds  a  diftinguifhed  place,*  prevented  the  ruinous  ctfe(fts  ot 
fttch  madnefs.  Yet  the  general  idea  of  conciliating  the  favour,  and 
acc|uiring  advantages  in  trade  with  nations,  on  the  principle  of  gra- 
titude^^d -amity,  was  not  abandoned.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
an  att^pt  is  now  made  to  maintain  a  fpecies  of  cpnnec^^on  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  .It  was  on  this  principle  that  Mr.  Fox 
courted,  even  with  tokens  of  humiliation,  the  forglvencfs  and 
amity  of  the  Dutch^  In  the  humbled  ftate  of  the  nation,  minifers 
of  oppofitepafties*  and  fadFions  concutfed*^  in  foHcitrpg,  by  cxprel- 
fions  of  confidence  and  regard,  thofe  objects  which  they  could  not 
corntnaml  by  force  of  arms.  Taught  fubmiffi^m  by  misfortune^ 
fafhef  than  political  wifdoin,  they  fought  to  gain  fonieriiirg— by 
granting  every  thing ! 

The  extreme  folly  of  attempts  to  build  lading  advantages  on  tlit 
gratituce  of  nations,  would  Icarcely  appear  reconcileable  with  thv 
acknowledged  abilities  of  our  orators  and  leaders  in  parliament,  it 
unlfovm  experience  did  not  prove,  that  the  Imperfeftion  of  human 
nature  often  united  the  moft  fplendid  talents  with  the  greateft  weak: 
Belies.  Nutldns  have  no  gratitude.  Gratitud^e  feldorh  prevails  over 
frlfrintereft  even  among  individuals,  where  the  mind  is  drawn  by 
/ympathy  to  a  difiinft  uiid  viiible  objedl  of  aflfeCViou  ;  fcattered 
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iproong  millions  of  men,  faintly  introduced  into  the  irnsgintitiort' 
J)y  a  general  term,  it  is  diifipated  and  Iqlb.  But  if  miniiiers  have 
^ifunderrtood  the  nature  of  national  gratitude,  the  conduft»of 
Ireland  is  fulHcient,  by  this  time,  to  have  taught  them  their  error. 
Every  concclfion  to  that  nation  has  invited  a  frclh  demand.  Con- 
celCons  have  multiplied  claims  ;  and  will  continue  to  multiply  them, 
as  long  as  there  is  one  that  remains  to  be  made.  , 

,  Never  had  miniller  a  more  difficult  talk  to  perform  than  Mr.  Pitt, 
}h  the  chara<^er  of  a  Icgitlator  tor  a  nation  that  begs  rather  than 
ciahns  a  kind  of  fupreinacy  over  another,  which  acknowledges  her 
only  as  an  ‘‘  Aflbciate  in  the  caufc  of ‘.freedom  The  fpirit  of  hit 

policy  in  this  arduous  attair  Is,  to  flatter,  to  coax,  and  cajole  the  Iriihj 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  fair  words  to  the  ditlorent  bodies  *of 
picn  in  Great  Britain,  wbofe  Intereib  will  be  materially  affeeffed  by 
the  unbounded  freedom  of  commerce  granted  to  Ireland.  The 
minilterial  agent  in  Dublin  tells  the  Irilli  Parliament,  that  the  con-* 
ccifions  of  England  to  Ireland  will  be  unlimited  :  The  minifter  hhn- 
felf  inlinuates  to  the  Britilh  Parliament,  that  the  advantages  yielded 
to  Ireland  will  be  triipng  and  immaterial. 

^  It  is  a  new  and  lingular  litucrtioh  for  the  Genius  of  Great, Britain^ 
as  if  on  his  peniteniials  for  his  prolonged  opprelhon  of  the  Irilh 
ptiou,  to  appear  before  their  tribunal,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Orde; 
and  expatiate  on  the  victory  wdilch  the  ‘‘  Alfeftion  of  Great  Britain' 
for  her  lifter-kingdom  has  gained  over  a  regard  to  rclf-intereft.*’— j 
Generous  recipr^city^Coreiial  fentiments  of  affe^llon  and  confidence 
^Generous  and  liberal  attachment', — lSifict-kingdom*f—^\it{9  cx- 
prclfions,  and  others  of  equal  import,  appearing  at  every  turn, 
fhrougliout.  the  fpcechcs  ot  the  minifterialifts  in  the  Irilli  Parlia-^ 

;nent,  announce  in  very  unequivocal  language  the  fallen  creft  of 
England.  For,  when  did  this  country  becorne  fo  extremely  affec-* 
honatc  to  her  lifter-kingdom  ?  It  was  when  America  had  thrown 
off  the" yoke,  and  the  Irlfti' Volunteers  had  alliimed  arms,  and 
placed  thcmfelves  in  a  fiillen  pofture  of  defiance.  Behold  n'K9 
^be  effeH  of  the  ajfociatlons  of  Ireland !  and  trace  from  the  firft 
commotions  at  Rofton  in  New  England,  the  infeffious  and  pro- 
greffive  fpirit  of  liberty  !  England  proudly  tefufes  to  her  American 
colonies  the  privilege  of  railing,  in  their  mvn  way,  whatever  lum 
niight  be  reafonably  demanded  for  the  common  defence  of  the  cm-* 
pirc  ;  and  within  ll)e  fliort  fpace  of  ten  yeai*s,  ll^e  is  reduced  to  thtf 
pecclfity  of  virtually  acknowledging  the  independency  of  Ireland,  n 
country  over  which  Ihe  had  fo  long  lorded  with  def|>Otic  fvvaV.  IC 
has  been  remarked  of  the  Irilh  nation  that  they  are  overbearing 
when  indulged,  but  obfeqiiious  vyhen  refifted.  If  thoYe  be  any 
truth  ill  this  remark,  it  may  with  equal  juftke  be  applied  rd 
England. 

‘  It  wc  compare  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Orde  with  the  hints  and 
comments  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  commercial  refohtfioris  for  the  «d- 
juftment  of  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms,  we  (liali  find  reafon  tO 
join  in  opinion  with  the  former,  that  the  concelfioOs  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  propofed  in  the  Itilh  Parliament  are  cqaally  import-* 


"  *  An  exprelTion  in  an  addrefs  of  the  Irilh  Congrefs  to  the 
People  of  Irclau^  .  •  • 
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ant  imboimdcd* — “  The  Britifii  market  is  now  open  to  the  ful^. 

jefts  of  Ireland,  and  they  iDay  fupply  it  on  the  fame  terms  on  which 
it  is  l'upplied'  by  the  Britifli  merchants  ihcmlclvcs. — Ireland,  irum 
her  happy  lituation,  may  become  an  emporium  of  trade,  and  even 
Britain  may  fupply  hcrlclf  from  her  markets.” 

It  is  true,  as  is  pleaded  by  minifters  and  minifterial  men  on  this  fide 
Su  George’s  Channel,  that  the  fiiperlor  capitals,  and  fuperior  In- 
duftry,  (kill,  and  mechanical  inventions  of  Kngland  beflow  a  mighty 
advantage  on  this  over  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  But  thefe^  are 
advantages  which  every  day  luffer  diminution,  and  muft  therefore 
at  laft,  wholly  vaniflt  away.  However  natural  advantages  from 
Barbarifm,'  from  infelicity  of  government,  or  other  caufes  may  be 
over-looked  or  ncgleded  for  a  time ;  in  the  lapfc  of  ages  and  the 
viciflitudes  of  nations,  they  foonefor  later  command  attcniion  and 
cultivation,  and  are  a  fourcc  of  wealth  and  power.  Sca-coalls,  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers,  and  commodious  harbours  invite  commerce  and  cnc()iil*ai;e 
population.  Severity  of  climate,  may  chill  the  efforts  of  indufii  y  cu 
the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other  the  fpontaneous  luxiiriancy  of  na¬ 
ture  may  fink  the  effeminate  inhabitants  into  the  natural  infigniti- 
cancy  and  dependence  of  Indolence.  And  even  in  temperate  climates 
and  fruitful  foils  watered  by  rivers  and  arms  of  thefca,  defpotifm  of 
government  may  countcratff  the  benignity  of  nature,  and  by  I'taying 
the  hand  of  labour, check  the  advancement  of  nations  in  all  that  gives 
dignity  and  grace  to  man.  Ireland  lying  in  a  temperate  climate;  in  an 
advanced  lituation  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abounding  with  fafe  and 
i'pacious  harbours,  with  a  foil  that  requires,  but  eafily  yields  to  the 
efforts  of  induftry,  and  that  induftry  incited  and  foftered  by  freedom 
of  government  and  vicinity  to  England :  Ireland  w'ith  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  will  doubtlefs  have  her  day,  and  appear  among  the  fore- 
^inoft  of  commercial  nations  ;  as  the  penlnfula  of  Arabia,  from  its 
fituation,  was  an  early  feat  of  induftry  and  opulence  ;  as  Phornida 
reigned  for  a  time,  the  queen  of  Arts  and  Commerce  ;  as  Carthage, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon  w'ere  illuftrious,  on  the  fame  accounts  ;  as  the 
illand  of  Crete  w’as  the  firft  maritime  power  in  Greece  :  and  innu¬ 
merable  other  inftances  are  to  be  found  of  the  prerogatives  of  ma¬ 
ritime,  and  above  all  of  inlular  fituatlons  in  antlent  as  well  as  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory  ;  in  the  amazing  refdurces  of  the  republican  ifland  of 
Rhodes,  which  maintained  its  independency  on  Rome  till  the  reign 
of  Vefpafian  ;  in  thc  hiftory  of  Malta  and  Corfu  ;  in  the  rife  and 
progrels  of  the  ftatc  of  Venice;  in  the  ifland  and  city  of  Ornuis  in 
the  Eaft  Indies ;  •  in  the  Hanfeatic  towns  ;  in  Lisbon  ;  in  Holland  : 
in  England.'  Whoever  reflects  on  the  hiftories  of  thefe  and  other 
countries  will  be' ftruck  w  ith  the  advantages  of  fituation  ;  and  under 
this  impreflion,  cfpecially  in  the  prefent  conjundfure  of  Britifii  af¬ 
fairs,  he  will  readily  anticipate  the  glories  of  Ireland. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  profpe(5  of  all  this  profperity  is  difianf, 
vague  and  indetenninate  ;  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  lerioiis 
object  of  political  or  commercial  jcaloufy.  ’Tis  true,  it  is  not  an  cafy 
matter  to  form  habits  of  any, kind.  A  tranfition  from  the. intermit¬ 
ting  idlenefs  and  fimpllcity  of  agriculture,  to  the  perfevering  induliry 
ana  genius  requifitc  in  the  arts,  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  will 
not  be  infiantancous.  ♦  •  . 

But 
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But  the  cheapnefs  of  the  ncceiraries  of  life  in  Ireland^  the  low 
price  of  labour,  the  exemption  from  heavy  taxes,  .with  a  free  and  un¬ 
limited  trade,  will  certainly  invite  to  that  country  the  rich  capitals 
otthis.  Induih  v,  though  not  quickly  raifed,  may  be  very  foon 
tranfplanted,  T^he  natural  inconftancy  of  man,  and  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition,  by  a  change  of  fituation,  will  allure  to  the 
new  fettlers  in  Ireland  numerous  adventurers  from  Great-Britain  and 
every  part  of  Europe.  Examples  will  multiply  themfelvcs,  .and  dif- 
fute,  at  laft,  their  beneficial  influence  through  thc  wildcft.diftri(^s  of 
Connaught.  But  the  eftablifliment  of  manufactures  will  be  later 
than  that  of  warehoufes  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce.  •  There  is 
^not  a  more  obvious  policy  than  for  merchants  to  import  from  foreign 
countries  into  Ireland  all  the  various  articles  for  which  they  may 
find  a  market  in  England.  For  by  the  third  refolution  of  the  Irish 
House  qf  Commons  the  centre  and  feat,  in  the  prefent  grand  quef- 
tion  of  Britidi  Legillation,  it  is  provided  that  no  ‘‘  prohibition  lhall 
cxift  in.  either  country  againft  the  importation,  ufe  or  falc  of  any 
article,  the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  the  other  ;  and  that 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  every  fuch  article,  if  fubjec\  to  duty, 
in  either  country,  fliould  he  precisely  thf*  fame  in  the  one  country 
as  in  the  other.”  Here,  then,  is  encouragement  indeed  for  Ireland 
to  pour  various  materials  as  well  as  manufactures  into  England.  It 
is  indeed  provided  by  the  fifth  refolution,  that  in  **  all  cafes  where 
either  kingdom  (liall  charge  articles  of  its  own  confumption  with  an 
internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  a  duty  on  the  material ; 
the  fame  manufacture,  when  imported  from  the  other,  may 
be  charged  with  a  further  duty,  on  importation  to  the  fame 
amount  as  the  internal  duty  on  the  manufa(!‘ture,  or  to  an  amount 
adequate  to  countervail  the  duty  on  the  material.”  But,  in  the  firll 
place,  the  multiplication  of  duties  and  drawbacks  is  ns  favourable  to 
I'muggling  as  the  fimplification  of  colleil^lion  is  beneficial  to  the  re¬ 
venue.  Secondly,  Articles,  not  the  real  produce  of  Ireland,  may  be 
imix)rted  in  Irifii  bottoms,  at  a  cheaper  rare  than  they  could  be  im¬ 
ported  by  Engliih  traders.  The  Weil-lndla  and  other  merchants 
arc  abundantly  fenfible  of  this,  and  have,  with  reafon,  taken  the 
alarm.  The  manufacture  of  lilk  in  England  is  fo  confiderablc,  as 
to  employ  almoll  as  many  hands  as  that  of  wool.  Now,  is  there  not 
danger,  led  the  importation  of  foreign  filks  into  Ireland,  and  from 
thence  into  this  country,  fliould  in  the  end  prove  ruinous  to  o/^rfilken 
manufacture.  Time,  and  the  invention  of  traders,  will  doubtlefs 
difcover  a  variety  of  other  inltances,  in  which,  notwithflanding  the 
utmoft  vigilance  of  government  and  the  revenue  officers,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  multiplication  of  laws  and  armed  cutters,  the  commer¬ 
cial  freedom  of  Ireland  will  draw  to  that  countiy  a  great  part  of  that 
weahh  which  now  centers  in  England. 

The  prefent  fituation  of  Great  Britain  is  more  full  of  embarraf- 
meht  and  real  danger  than  it  was  in  the  ftrugglc  with  the  Amcri- 
Cansk  The  capitals,  the  credit,  the  enterprize  andinduftry,  the  fkill 
oFher  inhabitants,  which  form  the  real  Itrcngth  of  Britain,  as  of 
ever)’ other  nation,.diverted  from  America,  have  fliot  forth  and  found 
for  exertion  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But,  in  the  prefent 
enfis,  there  is  ckinger  left  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth,  the  art  and 
conmiercial  enterprize  of  England  fliould  migrate  to  the  nelghbour- 
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i^g  kingdomr  In  feme  refpedVs,  England  is  more  Happily  fitiiatcdfor 
commerce  than  Ireland.  It  poHblles  an  calier  communication  with  Hol« 
land,  Germany  and  the  Baltick.  But  Ireland  enjoys  a  hfippia*  fim. 
'ation  tor  trade  with  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  and  the  world. 

The  wealth  of  Ireland,  it  is  faid,  is  that  of  England  :  and  in  the 
fame  language  of  friendfliip  they  arc  called  fifter-kingdoms.  In  an 
enlarged  fenfe  the  wealth  of  every  nation  is  that  of  another.  The 
wealth  of.  one  country  circulates  by  a  thoufaild  channels  to  others, 
and  cfpccially  to  thofe  to  which  there  is  eafy  accefs.  And  while 
.  London  is  the  feat  of  government,  of  polite  refort,  and  of  varied 
pleafure,  Great  Britain  will  doubtlefs  participate  largely  in  the  cn- 
creafed  wealth  of  Ireland.  The  firft  of  thefe  confiderations  begins 
already  to  lofc  its  force.  The  authority  of  the  Britifli  Legillaturc 
over  Ireland  becomes,  every  day,  more  an,d  more  limited  and  partial, 
,Thc  eyes  of  the  nations  are  turned  to  the  determinations  of  the  Irilli 
railiamcnt.  England  wajts  their  decilions  as  a  rule,  for  her  own< 
“  Whatever  fum  the  grofs  hereditary  revenues  of  Ireland  (after  de- 
during  all  drawbacks,  re-payments,  or  bounties  granted  in  the 
nature  of  draw-backs)  ftiall  produce  annually,  over  and  above  a 
fum  be  fixe  is  to  be  appropriated  towards,  the  fupport  of  the 
“  naval  force  of  the  empire.  In  fuch  manner  as  ihe  Parlla?nent  of 
“  Ireland Jhall  dinH  Behold  the  beginning  of  a  new  executive 
.government !  WHll  the  Irifti  Parliament  ftop  here  ?  Will  they  not 
proceed  from  one  degree  of  power,  according  to  the  nature  of  fuccef* 
fill  ambition,  to  another,  until  at  length  there  fliall  be  an  irrecon- 
cileable  interference  between  the  new  and  the  old  authority  ?  The 
.embarfaffinents  that  muft  arife  from  this  new  order  of  affairs  \vc 
forbear  p  conjefturc.  The  point  to  be  Illuftrated,  for  the  prefent, 
By  thefe  obfervations,  is,  that  whatever  advantage  London  poff  lies 
.over  Dublin,.,  from  its  being  the  feat  of  government,  has  diminiflied, 
and  muft  continue  to  diminifh.’  Power  and  wealth  will  nourifli  arts 
and  various  pleafures  in  the  Irifli  capital  ;  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Britiiii  Metropolis  will,  of  courfe,  be  gradually  reduced. 

Thefe  things  appear  to  be  the  natural  confequences  of  caufes  an¬ 
tecedent  to  any  of  the  late  fluftuations  in  the  Britifli  Cabinet :  and 
therefore  it  would  be  injuftice  to  charge  the  prefent  embarrafling  Ctu- 
;ition  of  affairs  on  the  prefent  adminiftration.  The  part  they  have 
,toa^^  is  Angularly  new  and  unprecedented  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe. 
Ireland  is  to  be'eonnedted  with  Great  Britain,  not  as  a  dependent 
province,  not  by  fuch  an  union  as  has  conjoined  and  incorporated 
England  and  Scotland,  nor  by  reprefentatlon  in  one  common  coun- 
.cil  or  congrefs,  as  the  Achaean  ftates  of  old.  The  union  to 
jvhich  the  language  of  the  day  points,  is  an  union,  as  it  were, 
of  complaifance.  It  is  commonly  faid,  **  that  they  arc  After  king' 
‘‘  doms  ;  and  that  the  ftrength  of  the  one  Is  the  ftrength  of  the 
other,*’  But  fifters  arc  often  rivals  :  and  thus  it  will  prove  vvltlv 
England  and  Ireland. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  prefent  arduous  litnatron  of  affiilrs  the 
Britifli  Cabinet  can  attempt  no  other  thing  than  to .  retain  Ireland 
f^thtr  by  force  or  fargur ;  or  entirely  to  give  her  up,  leaving  the  royal 
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name  as  a  pageant  to  grace  and  give  the  authority  of  cufiom  and  ima*- 
fiaation  to  the  decilionsot  the  IrUh  parliament.  To  attempt  the  fubju* 
oailonof  an  armed  illand  in  the  prelent  age  and  fiourilliiag  conditio^  of 
the  houle  of  Bourbon  were  an  enterprise  fuited  only  to  the  fdireazjr 
ot  knight  errantry.  If  a  connedion  is  bought  by  favour,  it  appear* 
that  it  mtill  be  purchal'ed  by  unbounded  coneelfion.  It  might  admit 
of  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  intcreft  of  Britain  to' 
leave  Ireland  wholly  to  herlelf,  and  topurfue  the  trad$  of  jCoijMncfCf 
wherever  they  Ihould  open.  The  advantages  bought  from  a  connect 
tlon  with  Ireland  afc  not  thofe  of  extended  authority  and  ^ibition, 
but  of  commerce,  advantages  which  can  be  obtained  to  a  greater 
tent,  and  with  equal  cafe,  otbcrwile  than  by  an  unlimited  indulgenicf 
foihe  growing  and  endlefs  demands  of  that  kingdom'.  .Su[>pol^ 

Great  Britain,  inilead  of  binding  herfelf  to  give  a  preterence.  to  jhc 
produce  and  man ufadu res  of  Ireland,  fliould  receive,  duty 
thofe  of  oAer  countries,  Pwn  being  received  into  them,  on  e.qu,4 
terms ;  would' act  advantages  accrue  to  her  from  fuch  arrangement^ 
as  much  luperior  toriiofe  flie  derives  fronr  her  connedion  with  Ire¬ 
land,  as  thole  countries  rnight  be  luperior  in  wealth  aiid  popul^tioa 
to  that  ifland  ?  For  E^^ampie  :  If  wc  Ihould  receive  Germ^  jpdead 
oflriflt  linens,  on  condition  that  our  woollen  and  iix^n 
lliould  lie  admitted  on  like  terms  into  Germany,  •, would  not  pur  pro-^ 
fits  be  great,  in  proportion  to  the  riches  of  Gerrjiany,  compHicd^with 
faofe  ot  IpeUircl  f 

But  it  will  rc'auily  occur  that  if  Ireland  is  not Qreat  ^ritaiA 
Cie  may,  on  various  occafioils,  be  againjl  her;  and  that  a  wife  le- 
giflature  will  not  pnly  have  refped  to  the  profperity  of  the  (late  in 
times  of  pcac.e,  but  to  its  fafety  in  time  of  war.— This  tppic  would 
Itud  us  i’nto  unbounded  fpieculation.  It  is  impoffible  for  us  at.pie- 
fent  to  enter  upon  it  any  farther  than  to  pbferve  that  the  adui^l  and 
efieftive  union  of  feparate  ftates  depends  wholly  on  their  d'[fp4fulcn$ 
and  their  interejh.  Treaties  audeompads  when  they  are  npt  anirrjat- 
t(l  by  thefe,  are  like  bodies  without  fouls.  The  great  bond  of 
union  among  the  nations  about  a  century  and  an  half  ago,  re-* 
ligion  ;  but  this  boivd  is  now  loofened  ;  and  if  it  were  not,  the  aftual 
Kate  of  Irclantl  would  render  this  bond  a  fubject  of  as  great  anxiety, 
perhaps  to  England  as  of  confolation.  The  famenefs  of  language, 
and  origin,  the  fimllarity  of  manners,  fentlments,  cuftoms,  and  arts, 
I  formed  a  powerful  bpnd  of  union,  in  antient  times,  among  the 
and  colonies  of  Greece,  when  lofs  and  gain  w^as  not  the*  only 
objefts  of  contention  and  of  glory  among  ftates  and  princes.  Thclc 
circumltances  are  in  the  prefent  period  of  extended  commerce  and 
mtercourfe,  but  of  little  confideration,  and  the  progrefs  of  humaa 
dlairs  every  day  inakcs  them  of  lels.  The  grand  mover  of  luitioi^ 
n  intereft ;  and  as  this  varies,  the  condu£l  of  nations  varies  alfo. 
h  is  therefore  fcarcelv  poihble  that  fuch  political  arrangements  can 
Remade  by  any  human  fagacity  or  forefight,  as  that  Ireland,  in  all 
circumltances  fliould  combine  her  forces  with  thofe  of  England. 
Tfee  grand  objedls  which  the  Icgiflature  will  no  doubt  have  in  yievr 

the  fettlcmcnt  to  he  made  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom, "  ar^ 
The  which  that  fcttlement  is  likely  to  produce  on  our 
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Political  Conjlitution.'  2.  Its  effects  on  our  fituarion  In  cafe  of  IVau 
j.  Its  cffcAs  on  our  Commerce.  It  is  to  this  laft  objcdt  alone  that  our 
leglflators  appear  hitherto  to  have  attended.  The  other  two  are  not 
lei’s  worthy  of  their  notice,  and  no  doubt  they  will  obtain  it. 

M  A  R  C  H. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  month,  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons 
have  exhibited  a  wholel’oinc  fymptom  in  the  |>olitical  conftitution,  in 
their  jcaloufy  of  minifterial  influence  and  encroachment  in  the  dec. 
tion  of  members  of  parliament.  Their  deciiion  concerning  the  Weft- 
minfter  eledlibn  proves,  that  a  concern  to  pfelerve  its  own  privileges, 
and  consequently  thofe  of  the  people,  is  yet  a  powerful  principle  in 

that  affembly.  *  .  ^ 

On  a  day  appointed  to  take  into  confideration  the  neceffitv,  and 
the  mode  of  - a  parliamentary  reform,  the  Speaker  was  not  able  to 
inufter  fo  many  members  as  to  ballot  for  a  committee  for  trying  a 
contefted  eledbon  ! - This  fadt  needs  not  any  comment. 

The  fpirit  for  improving  the  refources  that  yet  remain  to  this 
country,  continues  t©  form  a  feature  in  the  al’pedl  of  the  times. 
The  filherics  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  Hill  draw  genera)  attention, 
and  excite  pretty  general  hopes.  Various  hints  have  been  fuggefted 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  boundlefs  field  ;  among  thefe,  the  moft 
folid,  judicious,  and  ufeful,  are  thofe  which  occurred  to  the  Earl 

j) - ,  a  nobleman  who  happily  converts  the  calm  purfuits 

and  conqueftsof  fcicnce  to  the  advantage  of  his  country.  . 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

The  late  movements  on  the  continent  appear,  at  firft  glance  fo 
dcnoimce  war:  but,  we  continue  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  they  will, 
w'ithout  bloodflied,  terminate,  in  peace.  The  Emperor  feems  to 
be  defiroiis  of  an  honourable  pretext  for  retreating  from  ground  on 
which  he  did  not  expeft  to  meet  with  fuch  vigorous  refiftiuice. 

The  Americans,  without  fleets  to  oppofe,  and  without  money  to 
bribe  the  Algerines,  are  fevcrely  annoyed  in  their  trade  to  the  Jledi' 
terranean. 


N.  B.  7he  conclujion  of  Buffon  on  Minerals  is  unavoidahlj 

pojlponed  till  our  next. 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  on 
RequeJieJ  to  befent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  where  Subferibers  for  this  Monthly  performance  on 
dejired  to  give  in  their  Names. 


